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LIFT UP THINE EYES AFFLICTED SOUL! 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Lirr up thine eyes afflicted soul ! 
From earth lift up thine eyes, 

Though dark the evening shadows roll, 
And daylight beauty dies ; 

One sun is set-—a thousand more 
Their rounds of glory run, 

Where science leads thee to explore, 
In every star a sun. 


Thus, when some long loved comfort ends, 
And neture would despair, 

Faith to the heaven of heaven ascends, 
And meets ten thousand there; 

First faint and small, then clear and bright, 
They gladden all the gloom, 

And stars, that seem but points of light, 
The rank of suns assume. 


ON THE VALUE OF TIME TO THE YOUNG. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


As nothing truly valuable can be obtained | 
without industry, so there can be no persever- 
ing industry without a sense of the value of 


| 
tine. The Psalmist makes the numbering of || 


our days, antecedent to the application of the | 


heart to wisdom. And weli dces it become | 
| 


us to adopt his prayer, “teach us to number 
our days.” 

As the nature of many bodies is best dis- 
covered by the examination of their smallest 
portions, so a just estimate of time is most| 
correctly formed, by weighing its hours and, 
moments. Dr. Franklin urges upon those | 
who would be adepts in economy the care | 


of half-pence: those who would make thc || 
most of life, must not despise its half hours. || 


The Italian philosopher was wise, who affixed | 

tohis study-door, the inscription, “Time is my 

estate. If Ilose an hour, I shall incuradebt' 
Gar.—Vor. II. —No. 9 201 
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| which I can never pay.” Bishop Taylor, in 
! . a 

jhis “ Holy Living,’ 


| 


> recommends that at the 
striking of every clock we should recall the 
manner in which the past hour was spent, and 
by an aspiration of the heart, invoke divine 
aid for the right use of the one on which we 
enter. 

Useful and regular employment of time, 
should be cultivated, for the sake of the hap- 
piness which it imparts. Industry is the ali- 
ment of health, cheerfulness, and content- 
ment. “Idle persons,” says Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, “ whatever be their 
age, sex, or condition, however rich, well-al- 
lied, or fortunate, can never be well, either in 
body or mind.” The disuse of our faculties, 
creates an inability to command them. In- 
dolence, like rust, adheres to and corrodes all 
the mental machinery. Health, quiet repose, 
and a tranquil spirit, depend essentially upon 
a proper improvement of time. “The sleep 
of a laboring man is sweet,” said an inspired 
observer of human nature. 

Whatever overcomes our native sloth, and 
confirms a habit of regular industry, is 2 bless- 


ing. 








Thus, the loss of property, by arousing 
the young to effort, and teaching them the 
necessity of self-dependence, often discovers 
energies which they were ignorant of pos- 
sessing, and instead of being deplored as a 
misfortune, opens new avenues to respectabil- 
ity and happiness. 

Next to entire indolence, is that lassitude 
of character, which inertly and carelessly 
performs just so much as cannot be escaped 
from, and thus loses all the comfort which 
springs from a cheerful and faithful discharge 
of duty. “Doa thing well,” is the maxim 
of Robert Hall, “ whatever it may be, and then 
learn to do it in the least possible time. _The 
persevering use of short intervals of time, 
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has sometimes accomplished much. Madame 
de Genlis mentions, that the Chancellor d’Ag- 
nesseau was an example of turning every 
moment, as far as possible, to sume account. 
“ Observing that Madame de Agnesseau was 
in the habit of delaying ten or twelve min- 
utes, before she came down to dinner, he com- 
posed a work in that period, that he might not 
tose an instant: and the result was, at the 
end of fifteen years, a book, in three large 
volumes, quarto, which has gone through sev- 
eral editions, and is much esteemed.” Eras- 
mus imputed many of his attainments in sci- 


ence, to the diligent improvement of the in-| 
The habit of early-rising | 


terstices of time. 
naturally connects itself with this branch of 
our subject. None who realize the import- 
ance of this brief existence, can yield their 
morning hours to slothful waste. Those 
hours, so free from interruption, so full of the 
freshness of renovated life, should be sacred 
to devotion, to mental application, to cheerful 
industry. There is a sweet and innocent sat- 
isfaction, in finding ourselves prepared for 


rational pursuits, with the early light, begin- | 


ning our course of utility and happiness, ere 
others have risen from their lethargy of sleep. 
Almost all females who have been distin- 
guished for domestic industry, and men who 
have attained eminence by scientific or lite- 
rary research, have, in the words of the wise 
king, “risen while it was yet night.” Dr. 
Paley, commenced, while in college, the cus- 
tom of rising at five, in which he persisted 
through life. Dr. Parkhurst, the philologist, 
rose at the same hour, and in winter made his 
own fire. For many of the valuable works 
of Dr. Doddridge, the world is indebted to his 
perseverance in rising at four. The indefat- 
igable John Wesley pursued the same habit ; 
s0 also did Bishop Jewell, Bishop Burnet, and 
Sir Thomos More. The latter, in the pre- 
face to his “ Utopia,” mentions that the time 
devoted to its composition, had been deducted 
from sleep and from his meals. Buffon over- 
came the obstacles of habit, and an almost 
irresistible desire for sleep, in order to be- 
come anearly riser. Finding himself unable 
to wake at the hour he had designated, he 
promised a reward to his servant, for arousing 
and forcing him to leave his bed. The ser- 
vant persisted with great resolution, until his 
master had conquered his love of morning 
slumbers, and Buffon, with an interesting 
frankness, says, “to his unwearied persever- 
ance, is the world indebted for my work on 
Natural History.” Mrs, Elizabeth Carter, 
the learned translator of Epictetus, evinced 
great firmness and determination in subduing 
an almost lethargic disposition for sleep, and 
succeeded in rescuing the morning hours for 
her studies. But the time would fail me to 
enumerate those who have rendered them- 


| selves eminent, and have found a diligent itt 
|Provement of the morning hours conduciy, 
to that eminence. , 
It will usually be found necessary, tha 
|early rising be sustained by regularity in the 
hour of retiring. It may be accurately ascer. 
| tained what portion of sleep is requisite fo» 
the constitution, and this point should be 
arranged, that the morning hours may be |p 
free. It is the opinion of physicians, tha; 
most people indulge themselves in more slee; 
than nature demands. Mrs. Martha Laurey; 
Ramsay, whose performances in every (dp. 
partment of domestic and intellectual eff)»: 
were so astonishingly great, supposed fiy, 
hours, a sufficient allotment for repose. |: js 
probable that no rule of universal applicatio, 
can be given, though it would be well to keep 
always in mind, that late hours are destructive 
of the bloom and spirits of the young. §) 
convinced were our ancestors of this, and that 
early rising with all its benefits, and all jts 
| bearings upon thrift and industry, was closely 
connected with early retiring, that they es 
tablished the custom of dismissing, at the hour 
of nine, their households to repose. Even ip 
the most aristocratic families in New Eng. 
land, the guests departed, and the young yath. 
ered to their homes, at the striking of the bel] 
for nine, with almost as much precision as our 
Saxon progenitors displayed, in extinguishing 
their lights at the sound of the curfew. At 
the first New Year's Levee, given by our firs! 
President, when these United States, with 
their newly organized government, first took 
their place among nations, amid all the court. 
| liness which graced the festival, and all the 
heart thrilling associations which clustered 
around it, exactly at the hour of nine, Madam 
Washington rose, and said, with perfect dig- 
nity—“* The General retires at nine, and | 
usually precede him.” The splendid assem- 
bly immediately dispersed, nor was it deemed 
indecorous in the simplicity of our primitive 
republic, not to throw wide the flood-gates of 
fashion, and toturn night intoday. This ar 
ecdote is given on the authority of Mr. Joho 
Pintard, of New York, whose memory is rich 
in historical and antiquarian wealth. 

But it will be to little purpose that you ris: 
and retire with regularity, unless you observe 
order in the distribution of your time. Have 
as far as possible an allotted period in the day, 
for reading, for needle work, and for social du- 
ities. It will be proper that you consu!t yout 
| parents, and older members of the family, re- 
'specting this system, and that by discretion 
| you prevent its interference with the conve: 

nience of others: but having once established 
it, let nothing lightly turn you from its observ- 
}ance. “Order is heaven's first law,” said 4 
celebrated poct. I[t cught surely to be the 
adopted precept of woman. I hope that you 
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are in the habit of seeing that every articl 

of your own, is in good condition, and in its 
proper place. This is comparatively easy, 
while your department of care is limited, and 
should the charge of a family devolve upon 
you, will be found a profitable preparation for 
more complicated duties. It is an authorized 
mode of reasoning, that she who is “ faithful 
over a few things,” will not disappoint her 
friends, when “ made ruler over many things.” 

The late President Dwight, used to assure 
his students, that they could not study well in 
a disordered room. {t might be well for fe- 
males to inquire if their minds do not some- 
times take a coloring, from the confusion of 
articles by which they are surrounded. “A 
place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place,” is the first letter in the alphabet of a 
housekeeper. I trust no young lady will de- 
spise it for its quaintness and homeliness. It 
has affinity with comfort and respectability. 
It isa branch of a well regulated character. 
It isan antidote to that desultoriness of mind, 
for which our sex are so often reproached.— 
The maxim of the Duke of Newcastle, “ Do 
one thing at a time,” would be a good motto 
forafemale. It is somewhat expanded by 
Cecil, “* Every person should aim to do one 
thing well. If he dissipate his attention on 
several objects, he may have excellent talents 
entrusted to him, but they will turn to no 
goodend. By neglecting this rule, | have seen 
frivolity and futility written on minds of great 
power; and, by regarding it, very limited 
minds may be found acting in the first rank 
of their profession.” 

Permit me to caution you against being in 
ahurry. It is always ungraceful, usually 
uncomfortable to others, and frequently de- 
structive of its own plans. It has passed into 
an aphorisin, that those who are most in a 
hurry perform least. Order, punctuality, and 
not burdening one’s self with impossibilities, 
are the best preventives of hurried intellect, 
and wasted spirits. The mind has lost its 
balance when it is in a hurry, and like a 
planet out of its sphere, is very apt to discon- 
cert the orbits of others. 

“ Method,” says Mrs. Moore, is the very 
hinge of business, and there can be no method 
without punctuality.” These precepts can- 
not be taught too early in life, or impressed 


| too strongly. Punctuality in the slightest 


matter, in every engagement to others, in ev- 
ery promise to a child, should be strictly re- 
“ Every child,” says Dwight in his 
Theology, “should be taught to pay all his 
debts, to fulfil all his contracts exactly in the 
manner, completely in the value, punctually 
Every thing which he has bor« 
rowed, he should be obliged to return unin- 
ured, at the time specified; and every thing 

longing to others which he has lost, he 








should be required to replace.” Were these 
rules strictly enforced in education there 
would be less of suffering in society from dis- 
regard of obligations. 

Want of punctuality is injustice: we have 
no right to intrench upon the time of others 
by our negligence. It is like taking their 
purse, because our own is empty. “Time is 
money,” said a sage, already quoted; ladies 
are often deficient in punctuality, from not 
taking note of the passage of time. “I for- 
got to look at the clock,” or, “My watch is 
out of order,” are reasons often carelessly 
given to a friend, who may have been waiting 
with her hat on, for half an hour or more, and 
hindered from business of importance, by this 
engagement with a thoughtless companion.— 
The habit of excuse is thus formed, and it iz 
a dangerous habit, for it sometimes deals in 
exaggeration, and even taxes invention.— 
“He who is good at making excuses,” says 
a sententious writer, “is seldom good at any 
thing else.” 

Establish a habit of always knowing the 
day of the month, and the hour of the day.— 
it is less of a trifle than it may appear to be. 
I have known some young people often igno- 
rant of the day of the week, and have consid- 
ered it a bad indication. 

I would recommend as a useful custom, at- 
tention to anniversaries. ‘The recurrence of 
your own birth-day, and the opening of the 
New- Year, are the simplest links in this chain. 
These are naturally suggested as seasons for 
reviewing the past, and adopting good resolu- 
tions for the future. A list of the birthdays 
of your relatives and particular friends, might 
be the means of enlivening your kind affec- 
tions, and affording you pleasing and useful 
opportunities of expressing them. ‘To recol- 
lect, and mention of your own accord, the 
birthday of any person, with those kind wishes 
which such an occasion prompts, is always felt 
to be a delicate and grateful attention. 

To treasure up the anniversaries of events 
in history and biography, subversions of gov- 
ernment, changes of empire, eras in the pro- 
gress of literature, science and the arts, in- 
ventions and discoveries of importance to 
mankind, periods of the birth and death of dis- 
tinguished individuals, serve both to strength- 
en the memory, and to supply interesting 
themes for conversation. I was once ac- 
quainted with a young lady, who, while at 
school, prepared a book for containing these 
dates, allotting several pages to each month, 
and a space of ten lines, for every day in the 
year. So persevering was she in this glean- 
ing process, that but few days were left in her 
calender unsignalized, and round some of 
them, many events clustered. It appeared to 
me a custom worthy of imitation, for it sup- 
plied objects of profitable discourse with her 
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associates, and served to deepen their know-||a benefactor, whose favors he has been ty 
ledge both of history and chronslogy. careless to acknowledge, too ungratefy| + 

There is still another practice which turns|;repay. Gladly would he perform these dy. 
attention to the passage of time, and also||ties, and supply these omissions. But ther, 
conveys a moral lesson to the heart. This is || is no time. He is pursued by that pale ene. 
to record the days on which any dispensation || my who never gave hisvictim an hour. (jy; 
of Providence, either joyous or afflictive, has||of the great mass of squandered time, which 
marked your own history, or that of any who||like a mountain frowns on the parting soy}, 
are dear to you; and on the return of those |/might he but rescue one day, how sedulously 
days, to retrace their attendant circumstances, || would every moment be devoted. But }; 
the effects they have produced, and the change || must needs die; the work of life cannot be 
of feeling, or improvement of character, which || performed, when the sable wings of the mes. 
may have occurred in the interval. Distinct-|;senger of death overshadow us. When tia: 
ness of recollection is thus promoted ; the vis-|/half hour shal] come to us, may we not hay, 
itations of the Almighty, which might other-|/the sorrow of mispent time, to sharpen the 
wise be lost in a monotonous blank, lift up||pang of the breaking heart-strinys, and the 
their warning heads on the pathway of life,||agony of the last farewell, but may the mem. 
and the heart is softened and instructed by this||ories of our departed years throng around our 
record of the discipline of heaven. ||\dying pillow with an angel’s smile. 

The principal advantage of all these reg-|| (Though we may sometimes attempt to jus 
ulations is to fix the eye of the mind steadily | tify ourselves for the waste of time by the 
on the never staying flight of time, that from ||examp+*: of onr companions, each one of us, 
its fleetness we may learn its value, and from ||at the bar of the Judge, must give strict ac. 
its value fear its loss. Let us listen to the/| count of the gifts he has lent us, and of our 
wisdom of Dr. Johnson, on this deeply inter-||own stewardship. So, “ he that is wise, shal! 
esting subject. “The certainty that life;|be wise for himself, but he that scorneth, he 
cannot be long, and the probability that it}/alone shall bear it.” 
will be much shorter than nature allows,|| That I might, if possible, enforce the im- 
ought to awaken every one to the active pro- || 














portance of a just estimate, and diligent use 


: ‘ : - a ~ fguaee Sie 

secution of whatever he is desirous to perform. |of time, I have alluded to the opinions and ex. 
It is true that no diligence can ensure SuC-'|/amples of some who have been distinguished 
cess ; death may intercept the swiftest career, || for these virtues. I might easily have multi. 


but he who is cut off in the execution of a|| plied such instances. But I would not fatigue 

good undertaking has at least the honor of |/ the patience of those whom it is my heart's 

falling in his rank, and has fought the battle i|desire to serve. Let me therefore conclude 

though he missed the victory.’ _, {jin the words of that Sacred Book which we 
Suffer me, dear young friends, to admonish ‘love: “The time is short: and the grave ap- 

you, by the dangers of indolence both to body || proacheth, in which there is neither wisdom, 

and soul, by the duties and blessings of indus- || nor knowledge, ner device.” 

try, and by the dread accountabilities of this || * 

brief existence, to improve well your fleeting || 

hours, and now in the morning and seed-time 

of that life whose harvest is eternity, to “ for- || alta healed 

sake the foolish and live, and go in the way|| WINTER. 

of understanding.” || Dreary Winter, cold and cheerless, 
Guard against those invaders who would | Hast thou brought no charms for me; 

rob you of your time, and leave no equivalent|| Once I thought thy evenings peerless, 

for its loss. It 1s no excuse for you, that| Then my heart was light and free. 

others devote their days to unprofitable pur-| 

suits, or trifle them away in light amuse-|| Then kind faces smiled around me, 

ments. | Then soft accents soothed each woe; 
If you would know the value of an hour,|| Adverse gales, alas, have found me, 

stand by the death-bed of one suddenly smit- | Laid the friends that lov’d me low. 

ten, but with whom the great intent of life is|| 

still unfulfilled. Broken plans, unfinished \| Dreary storms around are raging, 

designs, are strewed around in fragments of || Dreary sights around are seen; 

distressful thought. Hopes, desires, delights, || Stil] the past my thoughts engaging, 

are as water spilled upon the ground, * not to) Some bright moments intervene. 

be gathered up again. There might have} 

been a sufferer whom he intended to relieve, | Recollections warm and holy, 

an ignorant and erring child whom he would Of the dear ones gone to rest, 

have educated, a friend, from whose heart the Sooth and cheer the melancholy 

impression of unkindness is not wiped away, | That would else invade my breast. 


| 

| 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE SOUL. 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 


Say, would’st thou know the human soul ? 
That deep unfathomable wonder ? 

There’s but one power its thoughts can know, 
And drive its inmost depths asunder. 

That its destined for joy or woe, 

Its every thought, its longings, show 

For it will soar when nature dies, 

Far through unknown immensities, 


It is a spark of heavenly flame, 

Struck by God’s hand, himself the same ; 
When free’d by the decree of death, 
Where goes it with the parting breath ? 
When first it bursts its prison bars, 

Say, does it start beyond the stars? 

Or pause a moment to survey 

The wonders of that new found way ? 
Vast thought! vast prospect! which to sean, 
Is far beyond the reach of man; 

When first it leaves this suffering clay, 
It onward flies, it cannot stay. 

Jt drops its cumbrous shackles free, 
Uxulting in new liberty, 

It leaves this body far behind, 


Death cannot chain “ the immortal mind.” 
Lancaster county, 1838. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


“Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither in the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death !” 


I never shun a grave-yard. To my mind 
there is something inexpressibly soothing in 
its solemn walks and silent tombs. Side by 
side there sleeps friend and foe; ambition is 
stilled; genius has lost its sway; beauty has 
passed to nothingness; the earth is no longer} 
their abiding place, for they have out-soared |) 
its clouds, and we remain awhile to mourn 
over their tombs, and to embalm their me- 
mory in the purest sanctuary of the heart. 
This is the fit place for contemplation. Let|| 
those who have seen, 


“The bark so richly freighted with their love,” 


sink slowly beneath the wave—let those who}| 
have seen the sick bed changed to the death- 


bier, and followed the lost one to the silent} 


mansions of the departed, go there and medi- 
tate. It is there that the dim hosts of Hope 
and Joy and Love raise up at the same bid- 
ding of memory ; it is there that the strick- 
ened heart goes down into the sweet hours} 
of the past, and the beings who had lent a 
sunlight to our youth, the love that had fal-|' 


Jen upon our hearts, the dew from the bright 
urn of heaven, the smiles that had brightened 
the solitary paths of manhood, come back 
from the land of dreams, re-open the ivory 
gates of life, and hold out to us the garden of 
earth—the anticipation of an eternity of hap- 
piness and peace. 
| During the summer that has just passed, I 
visited a school-mate, residing some twenty 
miles in the country. A few days after my 
arrival, I strolled out into the woods. It was 
a clear summer's evening. The last rays of 
ithe setting sun shone upon the calm and 
| waveless waters of a smal! stream thatdashed 
‘through the thick woods, and wandered on 
through one of the loveliest landscapes that 
ever met the eye of man. By the side of the 
stream I walked until the shades of night 
| were gathering over the earth, and was about 
}to return, when | came in sight cf 
|—a strange place for so neat a © velling, I 
thought. It was situated ona gen. > rise of 
ground, and clustering around its door and 
windows, were many vines and bushies, the 
honey-suckle, sweet-briar, lilach and labur- 
num. Every thing around it bespoke rest 
and happiness. Near the door was a rustic 
bench, on which were seated an aged couple ; 
jand-a young and very beautiful girl, com- 
pleted in this scene the very poetry of cottage 
life. 
| Full of many pleasant thoughts I returned 
|to my present home, and that night attended 
(a little party with my friend. We had 
‘scarcely entered the room before I recog- 
nised in one of the dancers the beautiful cot- 
|tage girl whom I had seen in my ramble. I 
|was soon introduced to her. She seemed 
ubout seventeen, and never had I beheld such 
fascinating beauty. Her’s was indeed a 
countenance 


a cottage 


“ Too fair for worship, too divine for love.” 





The blood could almost be seen coursing be- 
neath her cheeks. Her dark lustrous eyes 
'seemed the home of some mischievous fay, 
‘and every glance a wave of its m: uic wand, 
‘Her hair clustered in natural ringlet 
'a forehead like ivory, and was entwined with 
\the summer’s fairest flower. Her voice was 
like the glad gay notes of a bird singing mer- 
rily from the evening skies, and as she moved 
in the dance she seemed a wandering Peri, 
which the spell-bound gazer expecte 1d eve ry 
moment to float away to its paradise. Have 
you seen a butterfly waving its wings against 
'the breeze? Have you seen a rose leaf ere 
\the lip of morn had kissed away its sparkling 
‘dew! Have you seen the fleet antelope 
wildly bounding over its native hills. She 
was lighter, fresher, wilder than them all. 
The hours winged by, and I was still listen- 


around 





ing to the full rich voice, the sweet words, 
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and the touching sentiments of my fair com- 
panion. Her mind was a spring of crystal 
waters; and her thoughts were like the ele- 
ment which, borne above the earth, partakes 
not of its mists and impurities. There was 
something so rare and_beautiful in them, that 
long after she had ceased, and her voice had 
been hushed forever, they thrilled upon my 
— “like the remembered tones of a mute 
yre.” 


I called at the cottage next morning, but 
could not see her, as she was confined with a 
slight cold. Day after day I called, and she 
had not recovered. The sixth day came, and 
{ again walked towards the house. As I ap- 

roached it the physician whom I had seen 
in attendance, passed out, and I could see 
that his face was stained with tears. The 
aged mother stood in the door, and the traces 
of tears were also visible on her withered 
cheeks. I enquired after the daughter, and 
without a word she led me into the sick 
chamber. With a gentle hand she drew 
the curtain of the bed aside, and I beheld the 


bright girl whom I had met but a few days|) 


before in the flush of health, but ah! how 
wasted? The voice with which she wel- 
comed me was faint and indistinct; her eyes 
were dull, her cheek was pale and hollow, 
and moist with death dews. It was a fearful 
and sickening sight. Day succeeded day 
until another week had gone, and I was often 
at her side. At length, all hope of recovery 
passed away. I shall never forget her ap- 
pearance when this was told her. The re- 
collection of that despairing look is forever 
treasured in memory. Ina short time, how- 
ever, she spoke of death calmly. “I know 
that I am dying,” she said one evening, “ but 
I am prepared. I feel my breath growing 
fainter, and [ must say that mine is not a bit- 
ter fate. Perhaps my life would be a long 
fellowship of pain and sorrow, to which the 
grave is preferable. Yet I cannot die with- 
outa murmur. The valley where I have so 
often wandered, the tree under whose 
branches I have set, the flowers thatI have 
tended, the star that I have watched, the mo- 


ther that I have loved, the father whose eye || 


has brightened at my approach, ah! it is a 
bitter thing to part with them, to bid adieu 
to all I love on earth, and sink into the grave 
with none to gladden me: but it must be 
80.” 


The next day was the sabbath. I arrived at 
the cottage early. The stars had faded one 
by one from the sky, and the sun was just 
rising over the dim and distant mountains. 
The dew covered scythe lay untouched on 
the grass; the laboring bee had not yet left 
its golden hive. All was silent; not a breath 
stirred the slumbering leaves, or the drooping 


flowers. The old forest and the rushing 
stream were 

* Quiet as a nun, 

Breathless with adoration.” 


I stole softly into the room. There lay the 
cottage girl with her head buried in the pi. 
low, and her hair falling in careless clusters 
upon her bosom. Alas! the breath was stilled: 
the eye had looked its last upon earth. The 
garlands of life had been sundered, and her 
gentie spirit had passed to its far home jn 
heaven. They buried her in a green and 
pleasant place. The stream on whose grascy 
banks she had spent the April of her life, 
passes by her grave, and the old trees be. 
neath which rang her merry laugh, over. 
shadow it like a temple. And often have | 
left the noise and strife of the living world 
around me, and sought that quiet grave, from 
which has arisen a whisper of something 
dearer than all this wide and teeming earth, 
the whisper of an immortality beyond the 
tomb. 
I have beheld woman in many a scene, 
I have seen her when she first treads the 
paths of pleasure, as her eve trembled and 
| her cheek was flushed with hope ; I have seen 
her versed in all the pageantry of fashion, in 
the halls of mirth, panting for conquest, and 
eager for praise; in the still night, through 
glade and by waterfall, 1 have wandered 
with beauty at my side, and by the curtained 
bed I have viewed her ministering to the 
sick, and to the dying breathing words which 
fall upon the ear like choicest music. I have 
seen loveliness in all its angel forms, vet 
|never did it awaken such a thrill as when | 
|first beheld the fair girl of whom [ have 
\spoken. But in her young years, with her 
jaffections still unwithered, she had been 
istricken down. And such is life: a flower 
| springs up, gives out its fragrance for a mo- 
'ment, and then passes away, leaving no trace 
of its beauty on the dead waste of years. 
Alas! it is nature to yearn, from our birth, 
after a congenial spirit—a heart to cling to 
|\throngh the dreary day, and a breast to rest 
/upon in the still watches of the night. We 
| sicken foran echo of the heart, until the tomb 











| has closed our pilgrimage upon earth. Beauty! 
|at thy shrine we breathe the purest worship 
|of the heart; awhile the great ocean of life 
|is calm, the tempest comes, the bark is shat- 
tered, the hopes that dawned upon the soul 
disappear in the sable gloom of Death. 


As the face of the sunflower follows the 
life-imparting beams of the heavens from east 
to west, and when it cannot longer imbibe 
|the rays of the glorious orb, droops its head, 
| so follows the eye of an exile the light of his 
| country. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


Ar.—* The Soldier's Tear.” 


Upon the world he turns 
A careless, scornful eye, 

And weeps to think, though frail its joys, 
How many for them sigh. 

Fair Pleasure’s syren sounds 
Charm not his pious ear, 

With sin he strives,—for friends that fall 
He meekly drops a tear. 


Ilis banner is the cross, 
His lance a holy prayer, 

His shield true faith,— the only arms 
The Saviour deigned to bear. 

And should he e’er prove weak, 
Corruption seem too dear, 

To Gon he lifts his sorrowing heart, 
And dries the bitter tear. 


Go, view the foremost seat 
In the realms of bliss above, 
Where the saints proclaim eternal praise, 
To the Prince of peace and love. 
Behold! those angels bright, 
Receive the soldier there— 
His work fulfilled,—-his perils past,— 
He sheds no more a tear. 


busily employed with her ‘silken net work. 
‘Mrs. Howard was the widow of a millionaire, 
and the fair Catherine was her only child. 

The door opened and another claiming our 
‘notice joined the group. She was younger 
than Catherine, and more slightly formed, and 
her beauty was not so striking—still she was 
lovely; but it was the loveliness of expres- 
sion more than of feature, for you knew not 
\whether her eyes were blue or grey, when 
meeting their soft intelligent glance, and 
‘thought not of the pretty mouth and chiselled 
‘lips while listening to the liquid melancholy 
|which flowed from them. Her dress was a 
|white merino richly embroidered. An ermine 
'pelerine had slipped off the right shoulder, 
displaying a white throat, round which was a 
‘string of pearls, and her brown hair was 
smoothly braided, entwining a bunch of lily 
of the valley. The sweet girl looked fresh 
‘and happy, and her name was Viola. 

“Tea waits for you, cousin,” said Cathe- 
rine, lifting her eyes from the book which 
\she was not reading, “ but [did not think that 
|you were at the toilet. This is a most un- 

genteel hour to be arrayed for the ball, and [ 
\fear your dress will hardly pass muster with 
ithe ton; why did you not ask my advice! 
though I must confess the whole effect is 
‘fine, and you really look well, Viola, and not 
‘at all like a country girl.” 


THE COUSINS. | “ A compliment from cousin Kate !” said 
ishe, clapping her hands and dropping a grace- 

Tt was an early hour of a clear, cold even-|/ful courtesy. “ But I shall dance like a 
ing in December, that two—whom we wish||country girl, [do so love the exercise. It 
to introduce to you gentle reader—were seat- | truly troubled me to see the young ladies who 
ed in an elegantly furnished room of a hand-|| were here last night, after a cotillion was 
some mansion in Broadway. The shaded| got up to amuse, lounging through the figure 
lamps and bright coal fire in a polished grate, | as if they thought themselves to dance.— 
sent out their steady light over the glowing’ Any objection to this dress will be useless, 
colors of the thick, soft “Turkey carpet, which) for my thoughtful father prescribed it in case 
yielded noiselessly to the footstep—the mar-|jof a ball. You know he is a physician, and 
ble tables and ornaments—the rich mirrors— | unless I had promised faithfully to follow all 
the tea equipage of gilt china, and the heavy) prescriptions while away from his vigilant 
curtains of satin damask, which falling over| care, [ should not have been permitted to 
tightly closed shutters, kept from the favored|| make you this short visit at the season of dis- 


inmates all sight or sense of the piercing air| sipation. I suppose it matters little how soon 
The youngest of these favored ones || we are ready, so we join not the gay circle 





without. 
reclined in a careless attitude upon an otto-| till an orthodox hour, and I am thus ¢ early 
man of cut velvet, with one arm resting upon) that [ may read to my dear aunt while yor 
atable loaded with annuals and bijouterie, ‘are dressing ; but come take a look from the 
and one hand supporting her head, while the|!window. The moon is full, and as Willis 
other held a volume which had been opened | says, ‘there seems nothing between her and 
at chapter first long enough to show that the) the earth but palpable glittering cold.’ If 
author's commencement was not so interest- | I was home now, what a grand night for a 
ing as soon to fix her wandering thoughts! sleich-ride.” 

upon the creation of his fancy. She was in|} While seated at the tea-table, Viola sud- 
dishabille, but beautiful, though looking pale, denly exclaimed, “ Why, what is the matter, 
and weary—a belle unadorned and tired of a! cousin C atherine, you look very pale!” Her 
day spent in listless doing-nothingness. Her mother replied that she seemed attacked with 
companion was a lady also; but not young, | a serious cold, and that she had been urging 
and apparently not in rude health, though still) her to give up the dance. 


good looking, and her delicate fingers were’ “Do not go, Kate, [ beg of you! Let us 
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stay here, and Edward shall spend the even-| 
ing with us, and we will all be social and 
happy. Then you will not get sick; my 
dear aunt will be saved many hours of watch- 
ing, and Viola will escape being laughed at 
by the fashionable.” 

But Kate was wistful ; and ringing the bell 
ordered Nancy to bring her fur-lined cloak, | 
that she might not freeze in going to her room, | 
and attend her thither, and when the process 


pt crooning was completed she dismissed the || 
d 


girl, forbidding any one to disturb her till the 
carriage came, and gave the waiting moments 
to vain and bitter fancies. She was decked 
in the usual quantity of Jace and satin, which 
goes to make a gala-dress; the ruby and dia- 
mond upon her snowy fingers flashed back the 
changing light, and gems glittered in her dark | 
redundant tresses, She had taken wine to} 


raise her spirits, the paleness of her cheek | 





had given place to the flush of fever, and her || 


large flashing eyes were full of lustre. She| 
drew the costly cashmere more closely around | 
her, as the cold chill which accompanies fever | 
shook her frame, and admonished her of the 
rashness which heeded not its warnings.— | 
There was one powerful motive of action | 
which led to this thoughtless trifling with | 
health. The brilliant Catherine was a care- | 
less coquette; but she whose wealth and/| 
beauty had led so many captives in her train, | 
was now herself enslaved. Edward Gordon. | 
of the navy, had been in port but a few days, | 
after a three year’s cruise, and no little share | 
of his time was given to the fair cousins, 
Left an orphan in boyhood to the guardian-| 
ship of the father of Viola, he had resided un- 
der the same roof till the world called him) 
forth to seek name and fortune among his 
fellows; and now he was rejoiced to find the 
playmate of his childhood in the city to glad- 


ly welcome his return, and more than realizing || 


in her improved mind, and expanded charms, 
all that his dreams or hopes had pictured. 
The proud Catherine’s heart had been won| 
unsought by her handsome and gallant cousin, 
though she soon saw witi pain his partiality 
for Viola; but trusting tothe power of charms 
which had hitherto been exerted only from a} 
love of conquest, and believing now her heart 
was interested they could not fail: she deter- | 


mined—as he was to leave for the country on || 


the morrow and join his vessel at another 
port—to-night to put forth all her witchery, 
and show herself the star of the ascendant. | 

Meanwhile the gentle Viola had read an) 


interesting tale to her aunt, conversed upon | 
its beauties, and meditated upon its moral, | 
ti!l her head sunk upon the table, even at the| 
risk of disarranging her brown hair’s smooth- | 
Her dreams were not | 


ness, and she slept. 
of feathers, or diamonds, or conquest; but of 
father, mother, and home. 


| The door opened, and Edward entered , 
announced. Casting a smiling look at j,, 
aunt, and putting his finger to his lips in tole, 
‘of silence, he stood for a moment contemy),, 
ting the sleeper ere his musical voice po; 
nounced the name of ‘ Viola.’ She starte, 
exclaiming, “ lam ready, dear father !” at fir 
unconscious of her situation, but Edwar,’. 
gay greeting soon brought her senses 
blushes in requisition. 

‘Ah coz! you are the first lady I eyo 
‘caught dreaming other than waking dreams 
before the ball. I congratulate you upon you, 
|composure ; it is the more remarkable as this 

is to be your first appearance on any pub] ¢ 
stage ; but here comes our cousin Kate the 
| peerless, 


} 
} 


{ ‘The rose in her tresses her bright cheek defies 


and 


} The diamonds she wears are dark to her eyes" 


“Undoubtly ! if you keep in their wake, 
though the course may be erratic. They have 
been trying to persuade me to stay moping at 
home this evening, and humor a slight cold. 
but [am obstinate. Viola shall prescribe for 
me on our return; you know she professes 
to be a proficient in the preparation of sin. 
ples.” 

“Yes, and I can testify from experience 
that she practises as well as professes, {or 
never in my boyish days did I bump my head 
or scratch my finger, but she was ready with 
opodeldoc and balsam. Ah Viol! how many 
times have I vexed you by gallantly kissing 
the careful fingers that bound up my wounds!” 

“ Yes,” she answered with an arch smile, 
“you were ever an impertinent youth; but 
my motto is ‘ forget and forgive,’ ” 

“ Forgive my many faults, dear cousin, but 
forget not those golden days which will never 
return; but come my fair lily and the rose, 
‘the glorious rose,’ the swift-sliding sleigh 
| Waits your pleasure, and it is late, fashionably 
late. Muffle your face for the air is sharp as 
a knife, and ‘the rays of moonlight are almost 
visibly splintering with the keenness of the 
frost.’ It chills even me who have expeti- 
enced the changes of many climates—who 
have felt the hottest air of the desert, and 
been ice-bound for months amid the gloomy 
solitudes of the polar seas,” 

“(, Edward! I shudder to think of it, did 
you not suffer extremely?” 

“ Nay Viola! not muach—though I occasion- 


| ally wished myself any where else, but I had 


my comforts. 


‘In the desert a fountain was springing, 
In the wide waste there still was a tree ; 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which spoke to my spirit of thee.’” 


} 


They soon joined the gay group already 
| collected—gay didIsay? ‘They were notall 
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my, though they might have seemed so to a 
superficial observer ; but there was the languid 
step and weary look of satiety, roses wreathed 
the brow of care, jewels and glittering bands 
oppressed the aching head, and disappointed 
hearts beat beneath the satin bodice. Among 
the shining galaxy moved the peerless Cath- 
rine, the centre of attraction, the observed | 
ofall observers. Her lavish smiles and flash- 
ing wit were merciless in their execution, and | 
oven Edward’s head was almost turned by her | 
fscinations. Viola, too,escaped not without 
, share of admiration; there was something | 
«lovely and new in her manners, and sim- 
slicity in her dress, and grace in her gliding | 
step, that many eyes followed her, while she 
mained totally unconscious of observation. | 
Her spirits, naturally joyous, were raised by | 
the excitement of the scene, and she moved 
ind looked the embodied genius of happiness. | 
There was a pause, and Viola requested | 
Kdward to look for Catherine’s shawl. He} 
brought it, and she permitted him to wrap it)! 
around her, but soon threw it off, saying she 
could not endure it for the heat. They passed 
to the supper room, and the table was loaded 
with tempting viands. The temperate Viola 
tok only a sandwich and drank nothing, but 
she saw with anxiety that her cousin ate of | 
the rich cake and preserved fruit; and was 
rising a glass of cold lemonade to her lips, 
when she lightly touched her arm, whisper- 
ing, “taste it not Catherine, I beseech you !” 
“{t will not offend me,” she replied, “I am|| 
used to it,” and quenched her feverish thirst || 
withacopiousdraught. But a cloud was even || 
thendimming the eye of the thoughtless 
beauty, the red roses forsook her cheek and 
lip, and her head bowed upon the shoulder of 
Viola. The messenger of death had visited || 
that gala-throng, and to heronly had he spoken, 
even there mid that scene of triumph mark. || 
ing her for his own. 
They carried her home to her weeping) 
nother, and laid her upon the couch which | 
she left not till borne to the grave; though! 
she awoke from the death-like fainting fit and || 
lingered several days, during which the mind | 
of the death-stricken girl was led to the con- || 
templation of holy things, and she sought and || 
obtained that peace which the world cannot}, 
sive. She requested to see Edward ; and tak- || 
ing his hand joined it with Viola’s, saying, may || 
you be happy together—I know you love him || 
my cousin, though you have not yet acknow- | 
ledged it, even in your own heart. I sought 
to win his love from thee, and become a thorn 
inthy pathway. , forgive me the sin, and | 
may heaven bless you with all needed bless- || 
ings; and amid your happiness banish not || 
wholly the memory of the erring but penitent || 
Catherine. Mother! dear mother! rest my 
head upon your bosom, and let me hold the’! 


| 





hand which would have led me in the right 
path, but I refused to foliow. I have not 
been all that a daughter should, but I know 
you love me, and when [ am gone your heart 
will be desolate ; but there is balm in Gilead 
for the deepest affliction, and He, who calls 
me hence will be your comforter. [t is hard 
for one so young to think of death with com- 
posure; to Jeave the pleasant earth and all 
wito love us, for the still and narrow tomb.— 
But heaven has ordered it, and I pray for re- 
signation; we must part here that we may 
meet hereafter. I see yon no longer my 
friends, mine eyes are darkened, Viola! Ed- 
ward! dear mother, farewell! Viola’s tears 


‘fell fast, and she bent to kiss the wan lips al- 


ready cold indeath. A slight convulsion pas- 
sed over the features, but it was so quickly suc- 
ceeded by an expression so soft and sweet, you 


| would have thought “ she is not dead but sleep- 


eth.” 
“ Like one who folds the drapery of his couch 


About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Come hither, ye seekers after pleasure! ye 


|| who are chasing the deceitiul phantom which 


recedes before you—come to the grave of 
Catherine Howard, and learn to trifle not 
with health which is more precious than beau- 
ty; and that she, whose eye lights up with 
the smile of contentment at home, is far hap- 
pier than the idol of fashion, or the brilliant 
eoquette with her countless conquests. 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 

AN EVENING CONTEMPLATION. 
All nature now has sunk to rest, 

The wearied world lies still; 
The wild bird seeks her early nest, 

High on some distant hill. 


There's not a cloud or breeze disturbs 
Sweet nature’s calm repose, 

The Zeyphyr’s closed his weary wing, 
And sleeps beneath the rose. 


Mevhinks ’twas on 4 night like this, 
W ten first the high command, 
That form’d the everlasting hills, 
And placed them where they stand. 


Superior beings saw and gazed 
On that transcendant scene; 

The mountains and the mighty floods, 
The fields in living green. 


No earthly sound as yet was heard, 
To break that silence deep; 

For scarce were called the morning stars, 
From their eternal sleep. 


But soon a distant sound was heard, 
Of holy, heavenly mirth; 

Celestial creatures walk’d and sang, 
The anthem of its birth. 
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Since then six thousand tedious years, 
Their weary course have ran ; 
Creation’s charms are still as fair, 
As when they first began. 


And ever thus it stil] shall be, 
Tull nature’s awful wane; 

But then the blest millennium year, 
Shall make all fair again. 


Sorrow and suffering then shall cease, 
And sighs be heard no more ; 

Sweet spirits then shall whisper peace, 
And al] the Lord adore. 


Oh! glorious year! oh, haste away 
Ye tardy moments of delay ; 

Bring near, bring near that joyful day, 
When heaven alone shall reign. 
Lancaster county, 11th mo. 1838. 


PARENTS? DEPARTMENT. 


FAMILY GOVERN MENT. 
BY DR. HUMPHREY. 


In the government of a family every thing 
depends upon a good beginning. If you 
fail here, very faint is the prospect that you 
will ever succeed. If your first child is not 
well trained, and brought under entire sub- 
jection to your authority, you will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to rule your household well 
afterwards. What can you do with the 
younger children, how can you expect they 
will reverence and obey you, when they have 
the example of headiness and insubordination 
in an elder brother constantly before their 
eyes! As ‘one sinner destroyeth much good’ 
in a community, so does one ungoverned 
child in a family; and above all if he be the 
eldest. It would be next to a miracle, if his 
example did not prove a permanent source of 
contagion. 

















if you stumble at the threshhold, yoy 
scarcely expect ever to recover from th, 
shock. If you cannot mould the temper gn, 
| habits of one child to your wishes, how = 
you manage several under all your disadyap, 
tages, arising from his bad example? 

But perhaps your first born is your on) 
child ; and if so, you will need to be especia||; 
on your guard against the undue ascendency 
of those parental yearnings, which bind jt ¢ 
closely to your hearts. [t isa common remar; 
founded on observation and experience, th: 
an only son or daughter is in great danger of 
suffering by too much indulgence, if not 9 
being spoiled ; and quite certain am I, that ; 
requires more self-denial to thwart the wishes 
and curb the temper of an only child, than : 
would be if he were but one of a numeroys 
family. If you do not watch and pray with. 
out ceasing, the dear little creature, upon 
| whom your fondest hopes and affections are 
| concentrated, will take undue liberties ; and in 


| 


one way or other, make dangerous encroach. 
;ments upon that authority with which God, 
| has clothed you, and for the proper exercise of 
|which He holds you accountable. Depend 
upon it, if you yield to the importunities of 
/your son, or spare him when he does wrong, 
| because you have but one and cannot bear to 
deny or chastise him, he is getting the master 
\of you, to your certain retribution for unfaith- 
| fulness, and probably to his own undoing — 
Say not then, he is my a/l, and therefore | 
|cannot deny him, I cannot be severe in mark- 
‘ing his faults; but rather say, that, as he is 
imy all, it becomes me to be the more exact 
/and faithful in the discharge of all my parental 
‘duties. 

| The rights and duties of parents in this 
regard, extend through the whole period of 
the child’s minority. It is not enough ‘cr 
|parents to bring their children early under 
proper subjection, and then leave their author- 








On the other hand, if you succeed happily | 
in the management of your first born; if he| 
is docile, obedient, and affectionate from the 
cradle, he will help you exceedingly, by the 
influence of his example upon the minds, 
tempers and habits of his younger brothers 
and sisters. The principle or instinct of imi- 
tation, as every one knows, is much stronger | 


in early childhood than at any other period || 


of life: and no where is it so strong as in 
the domestic circle. It is the electrical wire, 
which the eldest holds in his hand, and by 
which he communicates the spark to all the 
rest at pleasure. If, by the blessing of God, | 
you succeed weil in your first endeavors; if 
the early establishment of your authority is 
unquestionable and unquestioned by your own | 





fire side, the prospect is fair, that with com-|| gravitating power, but by constant effurt— 
paratively little trouble, you will secure the ||“ Line must be upon line, precept upon pre 


cheerful obedience of all your children; but’ 


ity to take care of itself. There is no such 
|executive energy in any domestic code, how- 
ever wise or reasonable. The work is on'y 
|commenced, when you have subdued the re- 
|fractory spirit of your child. It is indeed an 
| auspicious beginning; and if you keep the 
advantage which you have gained, the task 
will ever be comparatively easy. But you 
must never let go the reins. If you relaa,if 
you leave the child after it has once yielded, 
| to follow its own depraved inclinations, it wi!! 
soon become as headstrong as ever ; and if !t 
does not get entirely beyond your reach, | 
|may cost you infinite trouble to regain the 
\ground which you have lost. All the natural 
tendencies in the minds of our children are 
downward ; and there is no overcoming this 


‘cept, here a Jittle and there a little.” 
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A judicious parent will not use exactly the 
ame means to govern a boy of eight years 
ij, as he does to governa child of two; nor 
«ill he deal with a grown up son of fifteen, 
st as he does witha ladoften. But though 
the means Will be different, the end is the 
«me, The young man of twenty in his fath- 
a's house, has no more right to say that he 
ill use his own discretion, in regard to ob- 
erving the rules and regulations of the fam- 
ir, than a child of ten; and that parent sins 
,ninst God, against the community in which | 
e lives, and against his own family, who 
hrows up his authority before his children 
an safely be left to govern and take care of | 
themselves. What a heavenly example has 
Jesus Christ left, for the imitation of all chil- 
jren, down to the end of the world. When, 
iter three days anxious search, his parents 
«fund him in the temple, sitting in the midst 
of the doctors, both hearing them and asking 
them questions,”“What did he do? Did he 
decline going home and being any longer un- 
der their control? No. “He went down 
with them, and came to Nazareth, and was 
subject untothem.” Let every son of twelve 
years old, who begins to feel restive under pa- 
rental authority, and most undutifully to 
janker after independence in his father’s 
house, turn to Luke second, and read from 
the forty-first verse to the end of the chapter, 
and blush to think of the contrast between his 
undutifulness, and the fiilal obedience of the 
Saviour of the world. 

Family government, to be well and suc- 
cessfully administered, must be absolute.—| 
Gentle reader, startle not at this proposition, ' 
as some autocratical ukase in the empire of 
education. Pronouce it not false and dan- 
serous, till you have taken time to think of 
i,and candidly to weigh the few thoughts 
which I have to suggest in its defence. Jam 
sensible that nothing in the English vocabu- 
ity grates so harshly upon republican ears, 
asthe word absolute. To talk of an absolute 
government any where, within the protection 
of our stars and stripes, is calculated to stir 
up the spirit of seventy-six from ocean to 
ocean; and to call forth a voice of denuncia- 
tion louder than “ seven thunders.” But hear 
me patiently, and then judge. 

Is an absolute government necessarily des- 
potic and oppressive? What will you then 
sy of the highest and most perfect govern- 
ment in the universe? Does not the great 
Father of the whole human family govern it 
with a perfect sway? Can any one stay his 
hand, or resist his will? The objection, there- 
tore, lies not against this form of government, 
but against the almost certain mal-adminis- 
tration of it, in the hands of any earthly ruler. 
In an absolute monarchy, the will of the sov- 
ereign is the supreme law of the land. All 











power, legislative, judicial and executive, is 
vested inhim. If he abuses it, he is a tyrant. 
[f he wields it to oppress the people, he is a 
despot. But he is not obliged to be a despot 
because he is absolute. He might reign in 
righteousness, and in all his measures have a 
supreme regard to the happiness of his sub- 
jects; and if such a ruler could be found, en- 
dowed with wisdom, too, equal to his virtue, 
we might expect that his reign would be pre- 
eminently beneficial and prosperous. But this 
there seems to be no reason to look for, till 


|the kingdoms of this world shall become the 


kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” 
Any government is absolute, where the 
will of the head is the supreme law; or in 
other words, where there is no co-ordinate 
powers to modify or control it. And this is 
what I mean, when I say that family govern- 
ment must be absolute:—not tyrannical,— 
not despotic—as far from it as possible ;—but 
supreme. A patriarchal government cannot 
be otherwise. The moment you modify it, in 
any way, it ceases to be patriarchal. Every 
parent must make the laws in his own little 
empire, and must see that they are obeyed. 
This is the divine institution. Parents are 
placed at the head of their respective families, 
to govern, as weil as to teach their children, 
and how could they govern according to their 
best judgment and the dictates of their con- 
sciences, if the power was partly in other 
handst In what other hands could it be 
safely placed? Would it do to bring in the 
children themselves as legislators, and leave 
it with them to decide, what laws they would 
or would not sanction, by their co-ordinate 
vote? Could it be done bya general confed- 
eration of heads of families, within certain 
limits? Could parents make the laws and 
then refer them for approval, to the legislative 
authorities of the state? I need not say a 
word to show, that either of these expedients 
would be ruinous. And then, if the adminis- 
tration of family government is not absolute 
and final, how can the authority of parents be 
sustained for an hour? The right of appeal 
supposes that there is some higher power to 
review and reverse their decisions. Where 
could such a power safely be lodged? What 


}an anomaly would it be in human jurispru- 


dence, to see children bringing their fathers 
and mothers by regular process before the tri- 
bunals! But I will notenlarge. Inthe very 
nature of the case, the parental prerogative 
must be supreme, or family government can- 
not be maintained. How it ought to be ex- 
ercised is quite another thing; and it is a 
question of vital importance, which I propose 
to consider in its proper place. But [ feel 
well assured, that no other form of domestic 
government can never succeed. Inthe wide 
range of natural rule, supreme power in the 
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hands of one individaa! i is not : aeieetenctal 


not safe; but every man must rule his own| 
house, according to his best light and judg- | 
ment. His children must feel that he has a 
right to decide in ull cases; and that his will 
is to govern, unless it plainly contravenes| 
some paramount moral obligation, and thus 
encroaches upon the sacred rights of con-| 
science, 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD AT DAY Enne, 
BY THE LATE REV. R. CECIL, 


‘“* Let me go, for the day breaketh.” 


Cease here longer to detain me, 
Fondest mother, drown’d in woe; 

Now thy kind caresses pain me— 
Morn advances—let me go. 


See yon orient streak appearing! 
Harbinger of endless day: 
Hark! a voice the darkness c heering, 
Calls my new-born sou] away. 


Lately saunch’d, a trembling stranger, 
On the world’s wild boisterous flood, 

Piere’d with sorrows, tost with danger, 
Gladly 1 return to God. 


Now my cries shall cease to grieve thee, 
Now my trembling heart find rest: 

Kinder arms than thine receive me, 
Softer pillow than thy breast. 


Weep not o’er these eyes that languish, 
Upward turning tow’rd their home: 

Raptur’d, they’ll forget all anguish, 
While they wait to see thee come. 


There, my mother, pleasures centre— 
Weeping, parting, care, or woe 

Ne’er our father’ s house shall enter,— 
Morn advances—let me go. 


As through this calm, this holy dawning, 
Silent glides my parting breath, 

To an everlasting morning,— 
Gently close my eyes in death. 


Blessings, endless, richest blessings, 
Pour their streams upon thy heart! 

Though no language yet possessing, 
Breathes my spirit ere we part. 


Yet to leave thee sorrowing rends me, 
Though again His voice [ hear; 

Rise! may ev’ry grace attend thee, 
Rise! and seek to meet me there. 


True love is more frequent than true friend- 





ship. 


i| 





MILTON. 


While the English language is underst 


and the enraptured reader of that won 
poem will feel a desire to know somet 
concerning its author. 
in London, December 9th, 1608. He was 
signed by his parents for the clerical oj 
but as he grew up to manhood he im 
strong prejudices against the discipline: 
established church, “and refused to officiate 
her altars. In 1682 he took his degre 
|Master of Arts at the University of ( 
(bridge, where he had greatly distinguis 
himself by his intimace acquaintance with 


gance of his Latin versifications: so mu 
that it was remarked by Mr. Hamptor 
learned translator of Polybius, that M) 
was the first Englishman who, after the : 
vival of letters, wrote Latin verses with 
sic elegance: on leaving college he repair 
to his father’s house in the country, wher 
passed five years in the study of the 
|Greek and Roman authors, and in the cor 
sition of some of his finest miscellane 
ems, including the Allegro and Penser 
|Comus and Lycidas. That his learning 
talents had, at this time, attracted cons 
ble attention, is proved by the producti 
the masque of Comus, which was writte! 
| the solicitation of the Bridgewater fam 

| performed at Ludlow Castle, in 1634, | 
lof its youthful members; a 
|cades, part of an entertainment perti rm 
| before the countess of Derby, in the = 
}manner, at Harefield. On the death « 
|mother, in 1637, he obtained his father’s 
|mission to visit the continent, and proc: 





to Paris where he was introduced to Grotivs 


jand thence he visited successively Flor 
frome and Naples, in which latter capt 


Vor. I]. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHE,. 


Parapise Lost will be read and admires. 


Joh Milton wasbor- 


classic authors, and by the remarkable e‘- 


s also by his Ar 


was kindly entertained by Manso, Marqu:«: 


Villa, the patron of Tasso. After remain 
abroad for fifteen months, he returned to Eng 
|land, giving up his intention of visiting Sic 


land Greece in consequence of hearing of we 
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No. 9. 
commencement of hostilities between the 
King of England and the Parliament. “I es- 
seemed it dishonorable,” writes he, “for me 
o linger abroad, even for the improvement of 
my mind, while my fellow citizens were con- 
tending for their liberties athome.” [e hast- 
ened home to render all the assistance in his 
power to the party which he believed to be in 


the right. He espoused the side of the Par- 


jament and the Puritans, and employed his|) 


nen in their cause with great zeal and effect. 
He now opened an academy and was also 
employed as Latin Secretary of State under 
Cromwell, and at this time was afflicted with 
jlindness; that calamity having been hastened 
by the time and attention which he devoted 
~ writing in defence of the ruling party in 
the nation. Ina treatise which he published 
spout this time on church government, he 
promised to undertake something, but yet he 
knew not what, which “ might be of use and 
honor to his country;” a calm anticipation of 
great performance, which he amply redeemed 
by his Paradise Lost. This great work was 
composed after his withdrawment from public 
life, and was published in 1667. It was sold 
by the author for an immediate payment of 
five pounds: but the agreement of the book- 


Milton’s House. 
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seller entitled him to five pounds more when 
thirteen hundred copieshad been sold of the first 
edition ; of the like sum after the same number 
of the second ; and another five pounds after the 
same sale of the third. The number of each edi- 
, tion was not to exceed fifteen hundred copies. 
|The first edition was published in ten books. 
|In two years the sale gave the Poet a right to 
|his second payment. The second edition was 
| not given till 1674: and the poem now, by a ju- 
dicious division of the seventh and tenth, was 
|made to contain twelve books. Milton did 
jnot live to receive the payment stipulated for 
\this impression. The third edition was pub- 
| lished in 1678: and his widow, to whom the 
|property of Paradise Lost then devolved, 
| agreed with the printer toreceive eight pounds 
for her right. After the publication of this 
great work, Milton wrote his Samson Ago- 
nistes, Paradise Regained, and several prose 
compositions. He died on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 8th, 1674, and his remains were interred 
beside those of his father, in the chancel of 
St. Giles’ church, London. He was thrice 
married, and, at his death, left a widow and 
three children who had been born to him by 
his first wife. 

Milton had a very fine skin and fresh com- 





Miiton’'s House. 


plexion. His hair was of a light brown; and, 
parted on the top of his head, hung down in 
curls upon his shoulders. His features were 
regular, his stature moderate, and his whole 
appearance dignified and engaging. His eyes 
were of a greyish color, full of expression, 
and when he was deprived of sight they did 
not betray their loss. At first view, and at a 
small distance, it was difficult to perceive that 
he was blind. 

The prose writings of Milton are numerous, 
but as our limits are narrow, and as it is his 
poetry that constitutes the basis of his fame, 
we will confine our notice to his poetical 
Productions. He was a poet of the first order, 
and ranks with Homer and Virgil. Of the 


sublimity of his genius and the depth and va- 
riety of his learning, there can be no difference 
of opinion; in respect to the first, he has cer- 
tainly never been surpassed, and perhaps nev- 
er equalled. Had he never written Paradise 
Lost, his Allegro, Penseroso, and Comnus, must 
have stamped him a poet, in the most elevated 
sense of t!.e word. Paradise Lost long strug- 
gled with bad taste and political prejudices, 
before it took a secure place among the few 
productions of the human mind, which con- 
tinually rise in estimation, and are unlimited 
by time or place. Addison was amonz the 
first to call public attention to its beauties, 








which he did, in a series cf delightful papers 
in the Spectator. Since then, critics and bi- 
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ographers have vied with each other, in pay- 
ing homage to the genius of Milton. 

In the works of Milton there are many af- 
fecting references to the loss of his sight ; 
particularly in Samson Agonistes, where he 
represents Samson as bewailing his condition, 
after the Philistines had put out his eyes; and 
in the third book of Paradise Lost, which 
opens with a most sublime apostrophe to light. 

In a letter addressed to Leonard Philaria, 
the Athenian, and written in 1654, he thus 
described the manner in which he lost the 
power of sight. 

“It is now, I think, about ten years since I 

rceived my vision to grow weak and dull. 

n the morning, if I began to read, as was my 
custom, my eyes instantly ached intensely ; 
but were refreshed after a little corporeal ex- 
ercise. The candles, which I looked at, 
seemed as it were, encircled with a rainbow. 
Not long after, the sight of the left part of 
the left eye, which I lost some years before 
the other, became quite obscured, and pre- 
vented me from discerning any object on that 
side. The sight of my other eye has now 
been gradually and sensibly vanishing away 
for about three years. Some months before 
it entirely perished, though I stood motionless, 
every thing which I looked at, seemed in mo- 
tion, to and fro. A stiff cloudy vapor seemed 
to have settled on my forehead and temples, 
which usually occasions a sort of somnolent 
pressure on my eyes, and particularly, from 
dinner till evening. So that I often recollect 
what is said of the poet Phineus in the Argo- 
nautics ;— 


A stupor deep his cloudy temples bound, 
And when he walked, he seemed as whirling round ; 
Or ina feeble trance he sleepless lay. 


I ought not to omit, that while I had any 
sight left, as soon as I lay down on my bed, 
and turned on either side, a flood of light used 
to gush from my closed eyelids. 
sight became daily more impaired, the colors 
became more faint; but at present every spe- 
cies of illumination, being as it were extin- 
guished, there is diffused around me nothing 
but darkness, or darkness mingled and 
streaked with anashy brown. Yet the dark- 
ness in which I am perpetually immersed, 
seemed always, both night and day, to ap- 
proach nearer 10 white than black ; and when 
the eye is rolling in its socket, it admitsa lit- 
tle particle of light, as through a chink, and 
though your physician may kindle a small ray 
of hope, yet I make up my mind to the mal- 
ady as quite incurable; and I often reflect, 
that, as the wise man admonishes, days of 
darkness are destined to each of us. The 
darkness which I experience, less oppressive 
than that of the tomb, is owing to the good- 
ness of the Deity, passed amid the pursuits 


Then, as my || 








of literature, and the cheering salutations ,; 
friendship, And if, as is written, man «,. 
not live by bread alone, but by every word h,. 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God ; why ms. 
not any one acquiesce in the privation of },, 
sight, when God hath so amply furnished },, 
mind and his conscience with eyes? W)), 
he so tenderly provides for me, while he « 
graciously leads me by the hand, and condyo, 
me on the way, I will, since it is his pleasyy. 
rather rejoice than repine at being blind,” ” 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages unio, 
which Milton labored, during the Composition 
of this immortal work; encircled as he was 
by impenetrable darkness, we feel, while read. 
ing Paradise Lost, that 


= Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 

A life heroic. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt 
Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair 


The Editor of the Garland will oblige by giving & place 
to the following lines, if found worthy. 


“THE BOWER OF PRAYER.” 


To leave my dear friends, with my neighbors to par. 
And go from my home, it affects not my heart 
Like the thought of absenting myself for a day 
From that blessed retreat where I’ve chosen to pray 


Sweet bower: where the pine and the poplar have 
spread, 

And wove with their branches a roof for my head; 

How oft have I knelt on the evergreens there, 

And pour'd out my soul to my Saviour in prayer! 


The early shrill notes of the loved nightingale 
Which were heard in my bower, | marked for my bell, 
To call me to duty; while birds of the air 

Sang anthems of praises as I went to prayer. 


How sweet were the zephyrs perfumed by the pine, 
The ivy, the balsam, the wild eglantine ; 

But sweeter, O sweeter! superlative far, 

The joys there I've tasted in answer to prayer. 


For Jesus, my Saviour, oft deign'd there to meet, 
And bless with his presence my lonely retreat, 

Oft filled me with rapture and blessedness there, 
Inditing with heaven’s own language my prayer. 


Dear bower! I must leave you and bid you adieu, 
And pay my devotions in parts that are new— 
Well knowing my Saviour resides every where, 
And can in all places give an answer to prayer. 


Ho! monarch ! flushed with Glory’s pride! 
Thou painted, gilded thing! 

Hie to the free-born Farmer’s side, 
And learn to be a king! 
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BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


No. XIII. 


| awoke in the decline of the day, as I 
could perceive by the yellow and orange 
hues that colored the thick branches above 
me. 1 was lying in a delicious recess, 


crowded with fruit trees; my bed was the turf, 
pat it was soft as down ; a solitary nightingale 
above my head was sending forth snatches of 
that melody, which night prolongs into the 
yery voice of sweetness and sorrow; and a 
balmy air from the wild thyme and blossoms 
of the rose breathed soothingly even to the 


mind. 

| had been thrown on one of the little isles 
that lie off Anthedon, a portion of the Phi- 
listine territory, before it was won by our 
hero Maccabeus. The commerce which 
once filled the arm of the sea near Gaza, pe- 
rished in the change of masters, and silence 
and seclusion reigned in a spot formerly 
echoing with the tumult of merchant and 
mariner. The little isle, the favorite re- 
treat of the opulent Greek and Syrian traders 
in the overpowering heats of summer, and 
cultivated with the lavish expenditure of com- 
mercial taste, now gave no proof of its ever 
having felt the foot of man, but in the sponta- 
neous pouring out of flowers, once brought 
from every region of the East and West, and 
the exquisite fruits that still enriched its 
slopes and dells. 

In all things else, nature had resumed her 
rights; the pavilions, the temples of Parian 
and Numidian stone, were in ruins, and bu- 
ried under a carpet of roses and myrtles. 
The statues left but here and there a remnant 
of themselves, a sublime relic wreathed over 
in fantastic spirals by the clematis and other 
climbing plants. The sculptured fountain 
let its waters loose over the ground; and the 
guardian genius that hung in marble beauty 
over the spring, had long since resigned his 
charge, and Jay mutilated and discolored 
with the air and the dew. But the spring 
still gushed, bounding bright between the 
gray fissures of the cliff, and marking its 
course through the plain by the richer mazes 
of green. 

To me, who was as weary of existence as 
ever was galley-slave, this spot of quiet love- 
liness had a tenfold power. My mind, like 
my body, longed for rest. 

Through life I had walked in a thorny 
path. I had winged a tempestuous atmos- 
phere. Useless hazards, wild projects, bit- 
ter sufferings, were my portion. My affec- 
tions, those feelings in which aloneI could be 
said to live, had been made inlets of pain. 
The love which nature and justice won from 
me to my family, was perpetually thwarted 


| 








|by a chain of circumstances that made me a 


wretched, helpless, and solitary man. What 
then could I do better than abandon the idle 
hope of finding happiness among mankind, 
break off the trial which must be prolonged 
only to my evil, and elude the fate that — 
tined me to be an exile in the world! Yes! 
I would no longer be a man of suffering in 
the presence of its happiness; a wretch 
stripped of an actual purpose or a solid hope 
in the midst of its activity and triumph; the 
abhorred example of a career tniserable with 
defeated pursuit, and tantalized with expec- 
tations, vain as the bubble on the stream! 

In this stern resolve, gathering a courage 
from despair,—as the crimina] standing on 
the scaffold scoffs at the world that rejects 
him,—I determined to exclude recollection. 
The spot round me was to fill up the whole 
measure of my thoughts. Wife, children, 
friend, country, to me, must exist no more. 
I imaged them in the tomb; I talked with 
them as shadows, as the graceful and lovely 
existences of ages past; but labored to di- 
vest them of the individual features that cling 
to the soul. 

Lest this mystic repose should be disturbed 
by any of the sights of living man, I withdrew 
deeper into the shades which first sheltered 
me. it wasenough for me that there was a 
canopy of leaves above to shield my limbs 
from the casual visitations of a sky, whose sap- 
phire looked scarcely capable of a stain, and 
that the turf was soft for my couch. Fruits, 
sufficient to tempt the most luxurious taste, 
were falling round, and the waters of the 
bright rivulet, scooped in the rind of citron 
and orange, were a draught that the epicure 
might envy. 1 was utterly ignorant on what 
shore of the Mediterranean I was thrown, 
farther than that the sun rose behind my 
bower, and threw his western lustre on the 
waveless expanse of sea that spread before 
it to the round horizon. 

But no man can be a philosopher against 
nature. With my strength, the desire of ex- 
ertion returned. My most voluptuous rest 
became irksome. Memory would not be re- 
strained; the flood-gate of thought opened 
once more; and to resist the passion for the 
world, I was driven to the drudgery of the 
hands. I gatliered wood for the winter’s fuel 
in the midst of days when the sun poured fire 
from the heavens; I attempted to build a hut 
beside grottoes that a hermit would love; I 
trained trees, and cultivated flowers, where 
the soil threw out all that was rich in both 
with exhaustiess prodigality. 

But no expedient would appease the pas- 
sion for the absorbing business of the world. 
My bower lost its enchantment; the delight 
of lying on beds of violet, and, with my eyes 
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fixed on the heavens, wandering away on 
the wings of fantastic illusion, palled upon 
me; the colors of the vision grew dim: I no 
more imaged shapes of beauty winging their 
way through the celestial azure; I heard no 
harmonies of spirits on the midnight winds; 
I followed no Jonger the sun, rushing on its 
golden chariot wheels to lands unstained by 


human step; or plunged with him into the|| 


depths, and ranged the secret wonders of ocean. 
Labor, in its turn, grew irksome. I re- 
proached myself for the vulgar existence 


which occupied only the inferior portion of 


my nature; living only for food, steep, and 
shelter, what was I better than the seals that 
basked on the shore at my feet? Night, too, 
—that mysterious rest interposed for purposes 
of such varied beneficence—to cool the brain 
fevered by the bustle of the day—to soften 
mutual hostility by a pause, to which all 
alike must yield—to remind our forgetful na- 
ture, by a perpetual semblance, of the time 
when all things must pass away, and be si- 
lent, and change—to sit in judgment on our 
hearts, and, by a decision which no hypocrisy 
can disguise, anticipate the punishment of 
the villian, as it gives the man of virtue the 
foretaste of his reward,—night began to ex- 
ert its old influence over me; and, with the 


strongest determination to think no more of| 


what had been, [ closed my eyes but to let 
in the past. [ might have said, that my true 
sleep was during the labors of the day; and 
my waking, when I lay with my senses 
sealed, upon my bed of leaves. 

It is impossible to shut up the mind, and I 
at last abandoned the struggle. The spell of 
indolence once broken, I became as restless 
asaneagle ina cage. My first object was 
to discover on what corner of the land | was 
thrown. Nothing could be briefer than the 
circuit of my island, and nothing less expla- 


natory. It was one of those little alluvial|| 


spots that grow round the first rock that 
catches the vegetation swept down by rivers. 
Ages had gone by, while reed was bound to 
reed, and one bed of clay laid upon another. 
The ocean had thrown up its pebbles on the 
shore, the wind had sown tree and herb on 
the naked sides of the tall rock, the tree had 


drawn the cloud, and from its roots let loose|| 


the spring. Cities and empires perished 
while this little island was forming into love- 
liness. Thus nature perpetually builds, 


while decay does its work with the pomps of] 


man. 

From the shore I saw but a long line of 
yellow sand across a broad belt of blue waters. 
No sight on earth could less attract the eye, 
or be less indicative of man and the delights 
of civilized life. 





Yet, within that sandy barrier, what wild 
and wonderous acts were doing and to be 


} 

done! My mind, with a wing that no Sorrow 
or bondage could tame, passed over the ¢ 
sert, and saw the battle, the siege, the bloog . 
sedition, the long and heart- broken banis} 
ment, the fierce conflict of passions irrestraip. 
able as the tempest, the melancholy stn 
my country by a judgment powerful as fite, 
and dreary, and returnless as the grave, 

But the waters between me and that shore, 

|were an obstacle that no vigor of imaginat; ion 
could overcome. I was too feeble to atter ot 
the passage by swimming. The Opposite 
coast appeared to be uninhabited, and the 
few fishing boats that passed lazily along this 
lifeless coast, evidently shunned the island. 
as I conceived, from some hidden shoal, | 
felt myself a prisoner, and the thought jr}. 
tated me. That ancient disturbance of my 
‘mind, which rendered it so keenly excitabje, 
was born again; I felt its coming, and knew 
that my only resource was to escape from 
this circumscribing paradise, that was to be. 
come my dungeon. Day after day I paced 
the shore, aw aking the echoes with my Usee 
‘less shouts, as each distant sail glided along 
close to the sandy line that was to me the 
unattainable path of happiness. I made 
signals from the hill; but I might as well 
have summoned the vultures to stop, as they 
flew screaming above my head to feed on the 
relics of the Syrian caravans. 

What trifles can sometimes stand between 
man and enjoyment! Wisdom would have 
thanked Heaven for the hope of escaping the 
miseries of Jjife in the little enchanted round, 
guarded by that entrenchment of waters, 

filled with every production that could de. 
light the sense, and giving to the spirit weary 
of all that the world could offer, the gentle 
retirement in which it could gather its re- 
maining strength, and make its peace with 
| Heaven. 

I was lying, during a fiery noon, on the 
‘edge of the island, looking towards the oppo- 
site coast, the only object on which I could 
now bear to look; when in the stil] ness of the 
hour I heard a strange mingling of distant 
sounds; yet so totally indistinct, that after 
long listening I could conjecture it to be 
nothing but the ripple of the water. 

It died away. But it haunted me; I heard 
‘it in fancy. It followed me in the twilight, 
‘when earth and heaven were soft and silent 
‘as an infant’s sleep—when the very spirit of 
tranquillity seemed to be folding his dewy 
wings over the world. 
| Wearied more with thought than with the 
daily toil that I imposed on myself for its 
‘cure, I had lain down on my bed of turf un- 
\der the shelter of those thick woven boughs 
that scarcely let in the glimpses of the moon 
‘The memory of all whom later chances 
‘brought in my path, passed before me. The 
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ate of my gallant kinsmen in Masada ; of the 
wily Ishmaelite ; of the pirate captain ; of that 
unhappy crew, Whose danger was my invo-| 
jyntary deed; of my family, scattered upon 
the face of the world. Arcturus bending to-| 
wards the horizon, told me that it was mid-| 
night; When my revery was broken by the, 
same sounds that had distufbed my day. 

But they now came full and distinct. [| 
neard the crashing of heavy axles along the) 
road, the measured tramp of cavalry, the calls 
of the clarion and trumpet. They seemed 
beside me. I started from my bed; but all) 
around was still, 1 gazed across the waters. | 
They were lying, like another sky, reflecting | 
star for star with the blue immensity above ; 
but on them was no living thing. 

[had heard of phantom armies traversing | 
the air; but the sky was serene as crystal. I) 
climbed the hill; upon whose summit I re-| 
collected to have seen the ruins of an altar;| 
mthered the weeds, and lighted a beacon. | 
The flame threw a wide and ruddy reflection | 
on the waters and the sky. I watched by it 
til morn. But the sound had died as rapidly | 
asitcame. And when with the first pearly | 
tinge of the east, the coast shaped itself be-| 
neath my eye, I saw with bitter disappoint- 
ment but the same solitary sand. 

The idea of another day of suspense was 
intolerable. I returned to my place of re-| 
fuge, gave it that glance of mingled feeling, | 
without which perhaps no man leaves the| 
shelter which he is never to see again; col-| 
lected a few fruits for my sustenance if I 
should reach the shore of Palestine, and, with 
aresolution to perish, if it so pleased Provi-| 
dence, but not to return, plunged into the) 
sea. 

The channel was even broader than I had 
calculated by the eye. My limbs were still en-| 
feebled ; but my determination was strength. | 
I was swept by the current far from the oppo-| 
site curve of tlie shore, yet its force spared | 
mine; and at length I felt the ground under| 
my feet. I wasoverjoyed; though never was| 
scene less fitted for joy. To the utmost) 
verge of the view, spread the desert; a sullen, | 
herbless waste, glowing like a sheet of brass| 
in the almost vertical sun. 

But I was on land. I had accomplished| 
my purpose. Hope, the power of exertion,| 
the chances of the glorious future were be-' 
fore me. I was no longer a prisoner within) 
the borders of a spot, which for the objects of, 
manly life might as well have been my 
grave. 

I journeyed on in the direction of Masada ;) 
there at least I should be no fugitive. Yet, 
what fearful reverses, in this time of confu- | 
sion, might not have occurred even there ?) 
what certainty could I have of being spared | 
the bitterest losses, when sorrow and slaughter 


| 
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reigned through the land! Was to be pro- 
tected from the storm that fell with such pro- 
miscuous fury upon all? I, too, the marked, 
the victim, the example to mankind!—I 
looked wistfully back to the isle, that isle of 
oblivion. 

While I was pacing the shore, that actually 


| scorched my feet, I heard a cry of alarm, and 


saw on a low range of sand hills, at some 
distance, a figure making violent gestures. 
Friend or enemy, at least here was man; and 
I did not deeply care for the consequences 
even of meeting man in his worst shape. 
My life was not worth the taking. Hunger 
and thirst might be more formidable enemies 
in the end; and I advanced towards the half- 


| naked savage, who, however, ran down from 


the hill, crying out louder than ever. | 
dragged my weary limbs after him, and 
reached the edge of a little dell, in which 
stood a circle of tents. 

I had fallen among the robbers of the de- 
sert; but there was evident confusion in this 
fragment of a tribe. The camels were in the 
act of being loaded, men and women were 
gathering their household utensils with the 
haste of terror, and dogs, sheep, camels, and 
children, set up their voices in a general 
clamor. 

Dreading that I might lose my only chance 
of refreshment and guidance, | cried out with 
all my might, and ran down towards them; 
but the sight of me raised an universal 
scream; and every living thing took flight, 
the warriors of the colony gallantly leading 
the way with a speed that soon left the pe- 
destrians far in the rear. But their invader 
conquered only for food. I entered the first 
of the deserted tents, and indulged myself 
with a full feast of bread, dry and rough as 
the sand on which it was baked, and of wa- 
ter only less bitter than that through which 
[had passed. But all luxury isrelative. T'o 
me they were both delicions, and I thanked 
at once the good fortune which had provided 
so prodigally for those withered monarchs of 
the sands, and had invested me with the sa- 
lutary terror that gave the fruits of triumph 
without the toil. 

At the close of my feast I uttered a few 
customary words of thanksgiving; a cry of 
joy rang in my ears; I looked round; saw, to 
my surprise, a bale of carpets walk forward 
from a corner of the tent, and heard a Jewish 
tongue, imploring for life and freedom. I 
rapidly developed the speaker; and from this 
repulsive coverture came forth one of the love- 
liest young females that I had ever seen. 
Her story was soon told. Noami was the 
grand-daughter of Ananus, the late high- 
priest, one of the most distinguished of his 
nation for every lofty quality; but he had 
fallen on evil days. His resistance to faction 
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| 
sharpened the dagger against him, and he 
perished in one of the merciless feuds of the’ 
city. His only descendant was sent to claim 
the protection of her relatives in the south of 
Judea. But her escort was dispersed by an} 
attack of the Arabs, and in the division of the! 
spoil, the Sheik of this little encampment ob- 
tained her as his share. 

The robber-merchant was on his way to! 
Cesarea to sell his prize to the Roman 
governor, when my arrival put his army to) 
the route. To my inquiry into the cause of; 
this singular success, the fair girl answered, | 
that the Arabs had taken me for a superna-| 
tural visitant, “ probably come to claim some| 
account of their proceedings in the late expe-| 
dition.” They had been first startled by the) 
blaze in the island, which, from a wild tra-| 
dition, was supposed to be the dwelling of; 
forbidden beings. The passage of the channel| 
was seen, and increased the wonder; my| 
daring to appear alone among men whom) 
mankind shunned, completed the belief of my; 
more than mortal prowess; and the Arabs’) 
courage abandoned a contest, in which * the 
least that could happen to them was to be, 
swept into the ocean, or tost piece-meal upon 
the winds.” ‘To prevent the effects of their 
returning intrepidity, no time was to be lost 
in our escape. But the sun, which would 
have scorched any thing but a lizard, or a 
Bedoween, to death, kept us prisoners until 
evening. 

There isa spell in woman. No man, not 
utterly degraded, can listen without delight 
to the accents of the gnileless heart. Beauty 
too has a natural power over the mind; and 
it is right that thisshould be. Al] that over- 
comes selfishness, the besetting sin of the 
world, is an instrument of good. Beauty is 
but melody of a higher kind; and both alike 
soften the troubled and hard nature of man. 
Even if we looked on lovely woman but as 
on a rose, an exquisite production of the sum- 
mer hours of life, it would be idle to deny her 
influence in making even those summer hours) 
sweeter. 

But, as the companion of the mind, as the 
very model ofa friendship that no chance can 
shake, as the pleasant sharer of the heart of 
heart, the being to whom man returns after, 
the tumult of the day, like the worshipper to 
a secret shrine, to revive his noble tastes and 
virtues at a source pure from the evil of the 
external world, and glowing with a perpetual 
light of sanctity and love; where shall we 
find her equal! or what must be our feeling 
towards the mighty Disposer of earth and all 
that it inhabit, but of admiration and gratitude 
to that disposal, which thus combines our 
highest happiness with our purest virtue! 


— 


The evening came at last; the burning 
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calm was fo!lowed by a breeze breathins » 
life ; and on the sky sailed, as if it were wah: 
by that gentle breeze, the evening star. 

lifeless silence of the desert began to | 

broken by a variety of sounds, wild and « 

enough in themselves, but softening by dix 
tance, and not ill-suited to that declinin» 
hour, which is so natural an emblem of +), 
decline of life. The moaning of the shepher,, 
horn; the low of the folding herds; the Jono 
deep cry of the camel; even the screary .. 
the vulture wheeling home from the corps 
left by some recent wreck on the shore: s, 

the howl of the jackall venturing out on thx 
edge of dusk, come with no unpleasing mp. 
lancholy upon the wind. ; 

We stood gazing impatiently from the ton: 
door at the west, that still glowed like a fy; 
nace of molten gold. 

“Will that sun never go down?” sy 
“ We must wait his leisure; and he seems 
determined to tantalized us.” 

* Yes; like a rich old man, determined 
try the patience of his heirs; and more ter 
cious of his wealth, the more his powers 
enjoyment decay.” 

* Philosophy, from those young lips! Yer 
the desert is the place for a philosopher.” 

“That I deny,” said my sportive comm. 
nion. Philosophy is good for nothing 
where it has nothing to ridicule, and wher 
it will be neither fed nor flattered. — [ts try 
| place is the world; as much as the plac 
jyonder falcon is wherever it can find 
thing to pounce upon. Here your philos- 
pher must labor for himself, and laugh : 
|himself; an indulgence of which he is t 
|most temperate of men. In short, he is ft 
jonly for the idle, gay, ridiculous, and t 
|world. The desert is the soil for a m 
nobler plant. [f you would train a poet int 
flower, set him here.” 

“Or a plunderer.” 

“No doubt.—They are sometimes much 
the same.” 

“But the desert produces nothing—but 





|| Arabs.”” 


“There are some minds even amonz 
Arabs; and some of their rhapsodies are 
beauty itself. The very master of this tent, 
who fought and killed, I dare not say how 
many, to secure so precious a prize as mysel!; 
and who, after all his heroism, would have 
\sold me into slavery for life, spent half his 
evenings sitting at this door, chanting t 
every star of heaven, and rhyming with tears 
in his eyes, to all kinds of tender remem- 
brances.” 

“ But he was a genius, a heaven-born ac- 
cident; and his merit was the more in being 


||@ genius in the midst of such a scene.” 





“ No—every thing round us this hour 's 
poetry. The silence—those broken sounds 
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that make the silence more striking as they 
decay—those fiery continents of cloud, the; 
empire of that greatest of sheiks the sun,| 
lord of the red desert of the air—the immea-| 
curable desert below! Vastness, obscurity, | 
and terror, the three spirits that work the| 
rofoundest wonders of the poet, are here in 
their native region. And now,” she said, 
with a look that showed there were other, 
spells than poetry to be found in the desert, 
«to release you; I know by signs infallible 
that the sun is setting.” 

[could not avoid laughing at the mimic} 
wisdom with which she announced her dis-| 
covery; and asked whence she had acquired | 
the faculty of solving such rare problems. | 

I directed our flight towards Masada. | 
The stars were brilliant guides; and the cool-| 
ness of the Arabian night, which from so sin-| 
gular a contrast to the overpowering ardors| 
of the day, relieved us from the chief obsta-| 
cleofdesert travel. At day-break we reached 
atract near the sea-shore, whose broken and| 
burnt-up ground showed that there had late-, 
jyencamped the army, the sound of whose! 
march filled my reveries in the island. 

It was evening when I caught the glimpse 
of the distant mountain of the fortress. My! 
heart bounded fearfuily at the sight. An im-| 
pression of evil was upon me. Yet [ must) 
go on, or die. 
- “There,” said I, “ you see my home, and 
yours, while you desire it. You will find 
friends, delighted to receive you, and a pro-| 
tection, that neither Roman nor Arab can! 
violate. Heaven grant that all may be as’ 
when I left Masada !” 

The fair girl gratefully thanked me. | 

“T have been long,” said she, “ unused) 
to kindness; and its voice overpowers me. 
But, if the duty, the gratitude, the faithful 
devotedness of the orphan to her generous) 
preserver, can deserve protection, I shall yet 
have some claim. Suffer me to be your 
daughter.” 

She bowed her head before me with filial) 
reverence; I took the outstretched hand, that’ 
quivered in mine, and pressed it to my lips. 
The sacred compact was ratified in the sight’ 
of Heaven. More formal treaties have been} 
made; but few sincerer. 

We rapidly advanced to the foot of the 
ridge that, now defining and extending, 
showed its well-known features in their 
rugged grandeur. But, to come in sight of, 
the fortress, I had still one of the huge but- 
tresses of the mountain to round. My com-| 
panion with the quick sympathy that makes 
one of the finest charms of women, already | 
shared in my ominous fears, and rode by my) 
side without a word. My eyes were fixed 
on the ground.—I was roused by a clash of 


| 


||direction, gave signs of a long siege. 


\|done its worst. 
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warlike music. 
at an end. 

The spears of a legion were moving ina 
glittering line down the farther declivity. 
Squadrons of horses in marching order were 
drawn up on the plain. The baggage of a 
little army lay under the eye, waiting for the 
escort of the troops now descending from the 
fortress. The story of my ruin was told in 
that single glance. All was lost. 

The walls of the citadel, breached in every 
g The 
White Stag of Naphtali no longer lifted its 
head in pride on the battlements ; dismanting 
and desolation were there. But what horrors 
must have been wrought, before the Romans 
could shake the strength of those walls! In 
what grave was I to look for my noble brother 
and my kinsmen? Last and most fearful, 
what had been the fate of Miriam and my 
children ! 

Conscious that to stay was to give myselt 
and my trembling companion to the cruel 
mercy of Rome, [ was yet unable to leave 
the spot. I hovered round it as the spirit 
might hover round the tomb. 

Maddening with bitter yearnings of heart, 
that intense eagerness to know the worst, 
which is next to despair, I spurred up the 
steep by an obscure path that led me toa 
postern. 

There was no sound within. 

I dashed through the streets. Nota living 
being was to be seen; piles of fire-wood 
lighted under the principal buildings and at 
the gates, showed that the fortress was de- 
stined to immediate overthrow. War had 
The broad sanguine plashes 
on the pavements showed that the battle had 
been fought long and desperately within the 
walls, The famous armory was a heap of 
ashes. Ditches dug across the streets, and 
strewed with broken weapons, and the white 
remnants of what once was man: walls raised 
within walls, and now broken down; stately 


The suspense was terribly 


||houses loop-holed and turned into little for- 


tresses; fragments of noble architecture 
blocking up the breaches; graves dug in every 
spot where the spade could open a few feet 
of ground; fragments of superb furniture 
lying half-burnt, where the defenders had 
been forced out by conflagration; gave sad 
evidence of the struggle of brave men against 
uverpowering numbers. 

But where were they, who had made the 
prize so dear to the conquerors! Was I 
treading on the clay that once breathed pa- 
triotism and love? Did the wreck on which 
I leaned, as I gazed round this mighty 
mausoleum, cover the earthly tenement of 
my kinsmen, and still dearer, the last of my 
name? Was I treading on the grave of those 
gentle and lovely natures, for whose happi- 
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ness I would rejoicingly have laid down the} I remembered the horrors of the storm ; t 
7 sceptre of the world? desperate efforts of the merchant gall 
' In my agitation I spoke aloud. My voice} escape; its fatal disappearance. Faint 
rang through the solitude round me, and re-| with many a reviving agony, I AS 
' turned on the ear with a startling distinet- melancholy reasons for my belief. My au Bs. 
ness. Living sounds suddenly mingled with) tors listened with fear and trembling. © 


the echo. A low groan came from the pile|| oe 
of ruins beside me. [| listened, as one might 
listen for an answer from the sepulchre. 
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. ‘ > | r 
The voice was heard again. A few stones} A PRAYER. 
from the shattered wall gave way, and [ saw ADDRESSED TO MISS 





thrust out the withered, bony hand of 4 hu- 
man being. I tore down the remaining im- 
pediments, and saw, pale, emaciated, and at 
the point of death by famine, my friend, my | 
fellow- soldier, m my fellow-sufferer, Jubal! 
Joy is sometimes as dangerous as sorrow. 
He gave a glance of recognition, struggled | 
forward, and, uttering a wild cry, fell sense- 
less into my arms. “On his recovering, be- 
fore I could ask him the question nearest to 
my heart, it was answered, “ They are safe, 
all safe,” said he. “On the landi ng of fresh} 
troops from Italy, the first efforts of the le- 
gions were directed against this fortress. 
The pirates; in return for the victory to which|| If in lif»’s stormy path she e’er should meet 


Thou Great Supreme and Ruler of the sky, 
To whom on earth we all must bow the knee: 





Thou God of grace, on whom we all rely, 

O grant this prayer devoutly wish'd by me. 
I ask Thee to protect this lovely fair, 
And to my youthful friend extend Thy care. 


| 
| 
| I ask Thee, Father, if in joyous youth 

Her thoughts so pure should fancy lead astray 
| Thou wilt recall her to the path of truth, 
And all afflictions from her turn away.— 
Those sunny looks, should they be clad in grief, 
In hope and virtue may they find relief. 





you led them, had set me at liberty. I made Affliction’s pang—so keenly felt by me, 
my way through the e enemy’s posts ; Eleazer, Teach her to bear, with resignation sweet, 
ever generous and noble, received me after Each bitter grief, and turn her thoughts to The: 





all my wanderings with the heart of a father;|! Assuage her woes, nor let her e’er complain, W 
and we determined on defending this glorious}, But strong in faith, her hopes with thee remain at the 
trophy of your heroism to the last man. But,|) | epriny 
with the wisdom that never failed him, he|| TY blessings follow whither she may go— like & 
knew what must be the result; and at the oe SER CENOS, CF SRY SES St Some; spirit 
very commencement of the siege sent away | stenagast a 5 hegyltioss oF woe, axur 
your family to Alexandria, where they might eeerheasl apes: rei nh Poaeraer “a are prin 
be sure of protection from our kindred.” ee ee ee many 
“ And they went by sea?” LT asked shud- | Grant me a sigh—a tear of sy —. aaa Are y 
deringly, while the whole terrible truth oe ——— ed 
dawned upon my mind. Pe as me 
“Tt-was the only course. The country}; RELIGION. oat t 
was filled with the enemy.” Religion has planted itself, in all the purity the f 
“Then they are lost!’ Wretched father,|/of its image, and sufficiency of its strength, i 
now no father. Man marked by destiny.|/at the threshold of human misery; and is et ony 
The blow has fallen at last. They perished. powered to recall the wanderers from th and | 
[ saw them perish. Their dying shrieks|' pilgrimage of wo, and direct them in the pa m 
rang in these ears. I was their destroyer.|'to heaven. It has diffused a sacred j joy in Ireql 
From first to last, I have been their undoing !”|/abodes of poverty and w retchedness ; it has may 
Jubal looked on me with astonishment.|/ effaced the wrinkles from the brow of care— ceed 
My adopted daughter, without any idle at-| shed a beam of sacred and tranquil joy in the whic 
tempt at consolation, only bathed my hand in| chamber of death, gladdened the countenance: ope 
her tears. of the dying with a triumphant enthusiasm, hy 
“There must be some misconception here,”| and diffused throughout the earth a faint fore- nou 
said Jubal. “ Before we left that dungeon, taste of the blessings of futurity. It is be- wr iad 
they had embarked with a crowd of females nign as the light of heaven, and comprelien- se 
from the surrounding country in one of the||sive as its span. An Iris in the sky of the — 
annual fleets for Egypt. Before we sailed|'Christian, it quickens perseverance with the ey 
' from the pirate’s cavern, they were probably), promise of a reward ; reanimates the droopi ng me 
safe in Alexandria.” ‘spirit ; invigorates the decrepitude of age, and "ee 
“No! I saw them perish. I heard their! directs, with a prophetic ken, to the regicns te 
dying cry. I drove them, involuntarily, but!| of eternal felicity. Like the sun, it gilds ev- = | 
surely drove them, to destruction,” was the} ery object with its rays, without being dimin- ie: 





only voice that my withering lips could utter.’ ished in its lustre, or shorn of its power. 
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Spring. 














What can equal the delight of our hearts 
stthe very first glimpse of spring—the first 
springing of buds and green herbs? It is 
like a new life infused into our bosoms. <A 
spirit of tenderness, a burst of freshness and 
luxury of feeling possesses us,—and let fifty 
springs have broken upon us, this j joy, unlike 
many joys of time, is not an atom impaired. 
Arewe not young? Are wenotchildren! Do 
we not break, by the power of awakened 
thoughts, into all the rapturous scenes of all 
our happier years? There is something in 
the freshness of the soil—in the mossy bark | 

—the balmy air—the voices of birds—the 
early and delicious flowers, that we have seen | 
and felt on/y in childhood and in spring. 

There are mornings even in March, and 
frequently in April, when a lover of nature 
may enjoy, in astroll, sensations not to be ex- 
ceeded, or perhaps equalled, by any thing 
which the full glory of summer can awaken: 
mornings which tempt us to cast the memory 
of winter, or the fear of its return, out of our 
thoughts. The air is mild and balmy, with 
now and then a cool gush by no means un- 
pleasant, but, on the “contrary, contributing 
towards that cheering and peculiar feeling 

which we experience only in spring. The 
sky is clear—the sun flings abroad not only a 

gladdening splendor, but an almost summer 
clow. The world seems suddenly aroused || 
tohope and enjoyment. The fields are as- 
suming a vernal greenness—the buds are 
swelling i in the hedges—the banks are dis- 


playing amid the brown remains of last year’s 
vegetation, the luxuriant weeds of this.— 
There are arums, ground-ivy, the glaucus 
leaves and burnished flowers of the pilewort, 


The first gilt thing 
That wears the trembling pearls of spring 


and many other fresh and early bursts of 


greenety. All unexpectedly, too, in some 
embowered land, you are arrested by the de- 
licious odor of violets, those sweetest of Flo- 
ra’s children, which have furnished so many 
pretty allusions to the poets, and which are 
| not yet exhausted ;—they are like true friends, 
e do not know half their sweetness till they 
have felt the sunshine of our kindness,—and 
again, they are like the pleasures of our child- 
hood, the earliest and the most beautiful.— 
| Now, however, tney are to be seen in all their 
| clory—blue and white—modestly pgering 
ithrough their thick, clustering leaves. The 
lark is caroling in the blue fields of air—the 
blackbird and thrush are again shouting and 
replying to each other from the tops of the 
trees. The woods, though yet unadorned 
with their leafy garniture, are beautiful to look 
;on; they seem flushed with life. Their boughs 
are frequently of a clear and glossy lead co- 
lor, and the tree tops are rich with the vigor- 
ous hues of brown, red, and purple; and if you 
plunge into their solitudes, there are symp- 
itoms of revivification under your feet—the 
springing mercury.and green blades of the 
blue bells—and perhaps above you, the early 
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nest of the thrush, perched between the 
boughs of a young oak, to tinge your thoughts 
with the anticipations of summer. These 
are mornings not to be neglected by the lover 
of nature; and if not neglected they are not 
forgotten, for they will stir the springs of 
memory, and make us live over again, times|| 
and seasons that we cannot, for the pleasure 
and purity of our spirits, live over too much. 
I solitary court 

The inspiging breeze, and meditate upon the book 

Of nature: ever open ; aiming thence, 

Warm from the heart, to learn the moral song. 


Persons of reflection and sensibility con- 
template with interest the scenes of nature. 
The changes of the year impart a color and 
character to their thoughts and feelings.— || 
When the seasons walk their round, when 


the earth buds, the corn ripens, and the leaf || 


falls, not only are the senses impressed, but 
the mind is instructed; the heart is touched 
with sentiment, the fancy amused with visions. 
To a lover of nature and of wisdom, the vi- 


cissitude of seasons conveys a proof and ex-|' 


hibition of the wise and benevolent contri- 
vance of the Author of all things. 

When suffering the inconveniences of the || 
ruder parts of the year, we may be tempted |! 
to wonder why this rotation is necessary ;—|| 
why we could not be constantly gratified with 
vernal bloom and fragrance, or summer beauty || 
and profusion. We imagine that, in a world 


of our creation, there would always be a bless- 


ing in the air, and flowers and fruits on the 
earth. The chilling blast and driving snow, 
the desolated field, withered foliage, and na- 
ked trees, should make no part of the scenery 
which we would produce. A little thought, 
however, is sufficient to show the folly, if not 
impiety of such distrust in the appointments 
of the great Creator. 

The succession and contrast of the seasons 
give scope to that care and foresight, diligence 
and industry, which are essential to the dig- 


nity and enjoyment of human beings, whose || 


happiness is connected with the exertion of 
their faculties. With our present constitu- 
tion and state, in which impressions on the 
senses enter so much into our pleasures and 
pains, and the vivacity of our sensations is af- 
fected by comparison, the uniformity and con- 
tinuance of a perpetual spring would greatly 
impair its pleasing effect upon our feelings. 
The present distribution of the several parts}, 
of the year, is evidently connected with the 
welfi.re of the whole, and the production of the 
greatest sum of being and enjoyment. That 
motion in the earth, and change of place in the 
sun, which cause one region of the globe to be 
consigned to cold, decay, and barrenness, im- 
yart to another heat and life, fertilityand beauty. 
Vhilst in our climate the earth is bound with 


| 








frost, and the ‘chilly smothering snows 
falling, the inhabitants of another behold th. 
earth, first planted with vegetation and ;.. 
parelled in verdure, and those of a third »- 
rejoicing in the appointed weeks of haryew 
Each season comes, attended with its bey.. 


fits, and beauties, and pleasures. All ar, 
sensible of the charms of spring. Then th 
senses are delighted with the feast,’ thay 


furnished on every field, and on every hi 
‘The eye sweetly lingers on every objec 
|to which it turns. It is grateful to perce, 
how widely, yet chastely, nature hath mi, 
‘her colors and painted her robe; how boup:. 
fully she hath scattered her blosso ms ang 
flung her odors. We listen with joy to the 
|melody she hath awakaned in the groves, a; 
‘catch health from the pure and tepid gales 
‘that blow from the mountains. : 
When the summer exhibits the whole fore 
.of active nature, and shines in full be AaUty : 
splendor ; when the succeeding season offer: 
its ‘purple stores and golden grain,’ or dix 
plays its blended and softened tints ; when! 
winter puts on its sullen aspect, and | 
stillness and repose, affording a respite fror 
the labors which have occupied the precee. 
|ing months, inviting us to reflection, and ¢ 
pe neating for the want of attractions abro: 
|by fireside delights and home-felt joys; i 
this interchange and variety we find reas 
‘to acknowledge the wise and benevolent ca 
lof the God of the seasons. 
| When we are passing from the finer tot 
\ruder portions of the year, the sun emits, 
|fainter beam, and the sky is frequently over. 
‘cast. The gardens and fields have become: 
| waste, and the forests have shed their verdant 
‘honors. The hills are no more enliven: 
| with the bleating of flocks, and the woodla 
no lenger resounds with the song of birds.— 
‘In these changes we see evidences of our i 
stability, and images of our transitory stats 


“So flourishes and fades majestic man.” 


Our life is compared to a falling leaf— 
| When we are disposed to count on protracte 

| years, to defer any serious thoughts of futu- 
jrity, and tu extend our plans through a long 
‘succession of seasons; the spectacle of the 
‘fading many colored ‘woods,’ and the naked 
trees, affords a salutary admonition of our 
frailty. It should teach us to fill the shor 
year of life, or that portion of it which may 
be allotted to us, with useful employmen's 
‘and harmless pleasures; to practice that 10- 
dustry, activity, and order, which the cours: 
of the natural world is constantly preaching 
| Let not the passions blight the intellect in 
|the spring of its advancement; nor indolence 
nor vice canker the promise of the he: art 
ithe blossom. Then shall the summer ot 
\be adorned with moral beauty; the autums 
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rjeld a harvest of wisdom and virtue ; and the || 
winter of age be cheered with pleasing retlec- || 
tions on the past, and bright hopes of the fu- 
ture. 


moisten the eyes. We have culled it from|| 
one of the magazines of the day. Many, || 
many times have we read it over, and wept| 
with the “ joy of grief,” as it brought to our | 
remembrance the sweet babes who could just || 
lisp the name of “sister,” that passed away || 
lng ago. As we read it again and again, 
think how many a parent’s heart has throbbed, | 
how many a parent’s eye have grown dim, | 
while perusing these very lines, and lin-| 
gering in memory over the dear ones, ani} 
joting each well known face, who have long | 
since been hid in the grave. — Balt. Mon. 


WEE WILLIE. 

Fare thee well, our last and fairest! 
Dear wee Willie, fare thee well; 
He, who lent thee, hath recalled thee 
Back with Him and His to dwell. 

Fifteen moons their silver lustre 
Only o’er thy brow hath shed, 
When thy spirit joined the seraphs, 

And thy dust the dead. 





Like a sunbeam through our dwelling 
Shone thy presence bright and calm; 
Thou didst add a zest to pleasure— 
To our sorrows thou wert balm; 


Brighter beamed thine eyes than summer ;| 

And thy first attempt at speech 

Thrill’d our heart strings with a rapture 
Music ne’er could reach. 


As we gazed upon thee sleeping, 
With thy fine fair locks out-spread, 
Thou didst seem a little angel, 
Who from heaven to earth had stray’d ; 
And, entranced we watch’d the vision, 
Half in hope and half affright, 
Lest what we deem’d ours, and earthly, 
Should dissolve in light. 


Snows o’ermantled hill and valley ; 
Sullen clouds begrim’d the sky, 

When the first, drear doubt oppress’d us, 
That our child was doom’d to die ! 


Through each long night-watch, the taper || 


Showed the hectic of thy cheek; 
And each anxious dawn beheld thee 
More wore out and weak. 


‘Twas even then Destruction’s angel 
Shook his pinions o’er our path, 
Seized the rosiest of our household, 
And struck Charlie down in death! 
Fearful—awful! Desolation 
On our lintel set his sign : 
And we turned from his sad death-bed, 
Willie, round to thine. 





Wee Willie—The Young Bride. 


| 
| 
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As the beams of spring’s first morning 
Through the silent chamber play’d, 
Lifeless, in mine arms [ raised thee, 
And in thy small coffin laid ; 
Ere the day star with the darkness 
Nine times had triumphant striven, 
In one grave had met your ashes, 
And your souls in heaven! 


Five were ye, the beauteous blossoms 
Of our hopes, and hearts, and hearth; 
Two asleep lie buried under— 
Three for us yet gladden earth. 
Thee, our hyacinth gay Charlie— 
Willie, thee our snow-drop pure, 
Back to us shall second spring time 
Never more allure ! 


Yet while thinking,—O our lost ones! 
Of how dear ye were to us, 

Why should dreams of doubt and darkness 
Haunt our troubled spirits thus? 

Why across the cold dim church-yard, 
Flit our visions of despair? ~ 

Seated on the tomb, Faith's angel 

Saith—* Ye are not there.” 


Where then, are ye! With the Saviour 
Blest—forever blest are ye, 
*Mid the sinless little children, 
Who have heard his * Come to me!” 
*Yond the shades of death's dark valley, 
Now ye lean upon his breast, 
Where the wicked dare not enter, 
And the weary rest. 


We are wicked—we are weary: 
For us pray and for us plead ; 

God, who ever hears the sinless, 
May through you the sinful heed. 
Pray that through Christ’s mediation, 
All our faults may be forgiven ; 
Plead that ye be sent to greet us 
At the gates of heaven! 


The following beautiful sketch is from the pen of Mrs 


P. W. 


and Advertiser, a paper conducted with great judg 


Sai, Editor of the Zanesville, Ohio, Visiter 


ment and ability; and which has very superior claims 
on the liberal patronage of the citizens of the great 
West. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. 


BY MRS. P. W. BALL. 

Emma had wheeled the sofa in front of the 
fire, and as Charles seated himself beside her, 
he was a happy fellow. Alas! he had as yet 
only drank the bubbles on the cup. Em- 
“+ There w as a time wh “nthe Authoress of ‘the fol- 
lowing sketch could have placed her hand "pon that of 
the original of Charles West. for he was to her a dear 
friend, but the rank grass has long since waved above 
his narrow home, yet many live to bless his memory— 
and one friend will never forget the true worth of his 
character. The sketch has been widely published, and 
we here reclaim it.—Editor of the Visiter and Adv. 






























































































































































































































































The Young Bride. Vor. I], 





ma looked lovely, for the glow of the warm 
coal fire had given a bloom to her usually pale 
cheek, which heightened the lustre of her 
darkeyes. But there came a shade of thought 
over Emma’s brow, and her husband instantly 
remarked it. It is strange how a husband 
sees clouds over his liege lady’ sbrow. It was 
the first that Charles ever saw there, and it 
excited his tenderest inquiry. Was she un- 
well? Did she wish for any thing? Emma 
hesitated; she blushed and looked down.— 
Charles pressed to know what had cast such 
a shadow over her spirits. 

“T fear you will think me very silly—but 
Mary French has been sitting with me this 
afternoon.” 

“Not for that, certainly,” said Charles, 
smiling. 

“Oh, no; but you may recollect we began 
to keep house at nearly the same time, only 
they sent by Brent to New York for carpeting. 
Mary would make me walk down to Brent's 
store this evening with her, and he has 
brought two—they are such loves.” Charles 
bit his lip. ‘ Mary,” she continued, “said 
you were doing a first rate business, and she 
was sure you would never let that odious 
Wilton lay in the parlor, if you once saw that 
splendid Brussels—so rich and so cheap—only 
seventy-five dollars. 

Now the “odious Wilton” had been selected 
by Charles’ mother, and presented to them ; 
and the color deepened on his cheek, as his 
animated bride continued, “ Suppose we walk 
down to Brent’s and look at it, there are only 
two, and it seems a pity not to secure it.” 

“Emma,” said Charles gravely, you are 
mistaken if you suppose my business will jus- 
tify extravagance. It will be useless to look 
at the carpet, as we have one that will answer 
very well, and is perfectly new.” 

Emma’s vivacity fled, and she sat awk- 
wardly picking her nails. Charles felt em- 
barrassed—he drew out his watch and put it 
back—whistled—and finally spying a period- 
ical on Emma’s table, began to read aloud 
some beautiful verses. His voice was well 
toned, and he soon entered into the spirit of 
the writer and forgot hisembarrassment; when 
looking into Emma’s eyes how was he sur- 
prised, instead of the glow of sympathetic 
feeling he expected to meet, to see her head 
bent in her hands, evident displeasure on her 
brow, and a tear trickling slowly down her 
cheek. 

Charles wasa sensible young man—l wish 
there were more like him—and he reflected a 
moment before he said, “ Emma, my love, get 
your bonnet and your cloak on, and walk with 
me, if you please.” Emma looked as if she 
would like to pout a little longer; but Charles 
said “ come” with such serious gravity on his 
countenance, that Emma thought proper to 
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accede ; and nothing doubting but that it w,, 


to purchase the carpet, took his arm with , 
smile of triumph. They crossed sey 
streets in the direction of Brent’s unti} the, 
at last stood before the door of a miserly; 
tenement in a back street. ’ 

“ Where in the world are you taking me! 
inquired Emma, shrinking ‘back. Char! “ 
quietly led her forward, and lifting a latch, 
they stood in a little room, around the gr: te 
of which three small children were hover. 
ing closer and closer, as the cold win) 
swept through the crevices, in the decays 
walls. An emaciated being, whose sh ru 
features, sparkling eye and flushed c! 
spoke a deadly consumption, lay on a wretched 
Jow bed, the slight covering of which soa y 
kept her from freezing ; while a spectral babe, 
whose black eyes looked unnaturally Jar: 
from its extreme thinness, was endeavorinct 
draw sustenance from its dying mother. 

“ How ure you to-day, Mrs. Wright!” 
etly enquired Charles. 

The woman feebly raised herself on herarm, 

Is that you, Mr. West; O, how glad [ am 
you are come—but your mother ?” 

“Has not been at home for a month; 
the lady who promised her to look aes y 
in her absence, only informed me to-day of 
your increased illness.” 

“ T have been very ill,” she replied, sinking 
back on her straw bed. : 

Emma drew near; she arranged the pillow 
and the bed clothes over the feeble sufferer, 
but her heart was too full to speak. 

Charles observed it and felt satisfied. 

“Ts that beautiful girl your bride? I heard 
you were married.” 

“ Yes, and in my mother’ s absence she will 
see you do not want.” 

“ Bless you, Charles West; bless you fora 
good son of a good mother; may your wie 
deserve you—and that is wishing a great deal 
for her. You are very good to think of me,” 
she said, looking at Emma, “and you just 
married !” 

Charles saw that Emma could not speak, 
and he hurried her home, promising to send 
the woman some wood that night. The mo 
ment Emma reached home, she burst into tears. 

“ My dear Emma,” said Charles, soothing], 
“T hope I have not given you too severe a 
shock. It is sometimes salutary to look on 
the miseries of others, that we may properly 
appreciate our own happiness, Here is 2 
purse containing seventy-five dollars; you 
may spend it as you please.” 

It is unnecessary to add that the “odious 
Wilton” kept its place ; but the shivering chil- 
dren of want were taught to bless the name 
of Emma West, and it formed the last artic- 
ulate murmur on the lips of the dying su’ 
ferer. 
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